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he Financtal Outlook 2 


By Joun PELL 


Sentiment 


HE important event of the past month 

was the rally in sentiment. Business is 

a sensitive, whimsical creature, easily 

swayed by moods and hysteria. Her attitude can 

change overnight from despair to wild enthu- 

siasm. Gifted — or lucky — is the man who 

can quickly sense these swings and profit by 
them. 

Early in July a great many business men had 
reached the conclusion that they had better bor- 
row against their life insurance policies because 
the companies would not be solvent in a few 
months anyway. Today the same men, in many 
cases, are wildly bullish. If the leadership of the 
officials of the Steel Company, who have initi- 
ated a campaign for rehabilitating some of their 
unused plants, is followed at all consistently, 
sentiment will soon be translated into statistics. 


Stock —Market 


RECENTLY asked a rising young broker what 

he thought of the stock market. He began 

his reply by saying that the market was not nor- 

mal, and that therefore it was difficult for him 

to predict as accurately as he usually did its fu- 
ture course. 

The reply had about the degree of naiveté 
which I am used to finding in talking to brokers. 
There is no such thing as a normal market. If, 
in some inconceivable way the market ever be- 
came “normal” there would cease to be a 
market because there would be no divergence 
of opinion as to what was going to happen next. 
A stock market policy—like a good many 
other things — can only be better or worse. An 
investor who followed the advice given in this 
column would have begun about the first of 
April to buy industrial stocks. He would have 
continued to add to his line each month and 
would have by now about two thirds of his 
stock fund invested. His largest single commit- 
ment would be in United States Steel, and the 
fund would show a substantial profit. 


If I am correct, the violent rally will be fol- 
lowed by a trading range, or period of accumu- 
lation. If the turn has come, stocks should not 
fall very much below the lows of last winter. I 
would continue to carry out the programme of 
accumulation but would be prepared to retire 
from the market if statistics do not soon begin 
to follow sentiment. 


Statistics 


HERE has certainly been no statistical im- 
5 ype to justify the change of senti- 
ment, except, of course, the change of sentiment 
itself, which can hardly be measured by any 
statistical yardstick except the stock market 
averages. 

The accepted indexes of industrial activity 
continued in a downward trend through the 
middle of August, although the stock rally had 
begun a month earlier. 


-Automobiles 


UTOMOBILE production has passed its peak 
for the year and turned sharply down- 
ward. The closing of the Ford plant at River 
Rouge during the latter part of August seems 
to indicate that Mr. Ford was somewhat dis- 
appointed by the reception which his new model 
received. Although several of the large pro- 
ducers marked down their prices this summer in 
what can only be called a belligerent manner, 
the public failed to respond with enthusiastic 
buying. A good many people are making last 
year’s car do — and a good many others are 
walking to work this year, and think they are 
lucky to have some work to walk to. 


Electricity 

HE down trend of the electric power pro- 

duction curve has slackened slightly — but 
the trend is still downward. I have never 
thought that electric power production was of 
as great significance as a business indicator as 
it is usually believed to be. It accurately tells 
what has happened and what is happening, but 
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it rather signally fails to predict what is going to 
happen. In 1929 it accompanied the bull mar- 
ket up to the end and then collapsed with every- 
thing else. 


Car Loadings 

AR loadings have improved slightly during 
C the last few weeks, but they are still far 
behind those of last year. The movement of 
freight does foretell, however, some sort of au- 
tumn pick-up in business. This may assume ma- 
jor proportions and mark the beginning of real 
recovery —or it may not. I am inclined to 
think that the momentum generated by the im- 
provement in sentiment will reach substantial 
proportions, in certain retail lines, but there is 
no evidence of real recovery yet. 


(onstruction 


s I have stated repeatedly, I consider con- 
ame contracts the most important of 
all business indices. In the past their trend has 
usually turned ahead of all other indices, in- 
cluding the stock market. 

As reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, there was a slight improvement in July 
over June, but in August the figure slid back 
again. In each of these months the dollar value 
of contracts let totalled about half of the figure 
for the previous year. If the current improve- 
ment in sentiment is real, and is to remain with 
us beyond the duration of a stock market rally, 
construction . contracts must increase sub- 
stantially during the next few weeks. If bull- 
ishness extends beyond the confines of Wall 
Street board rooms; people will soon be start- 
ing construction projects. President Hoover’s 
Home Loan discount banks will presumably 
help them to do so. This fact may have had 
something to do with the stock rally. 


(Commodities 


HE Annalist weekly index of wholesale 
4 pote prices has risen about five per 
cent from the June lows. This is the greatest 
percentage rise since the long-term decline be- 
gan in August, 1929. Cotton and sugar have 
been conspicuous in the recent advance. Wheat 
has lagged and iron has not moved at all. 

The rise in commodities is the most bullish 
event of the summer, and the most tangible of 
the various explanations of the stock market 
boom. A good many industries must have an 


inventory of raw products on hand at all times. 
The necessity of constantly writing down the 
value of this backlog has had a most depressing 
psychological effect on many executives during 
the last two years. In a good many cases, fur- 
thermore, it has meant the difference between 
dividends and deficits. 
Credit 

PPARENTLY the stock pools and other ma- 
A nipulations which engineered the August 
rise had no difficulty in obtaining accommoda- 
tion from the banks. On the other hand, since 
the Federal Reserve started its easy money cam- 
paign in April, total outstanding member bank 
loans have shrunk approximately one billion 
dollars — a fact which hardly suggests success 
on the part of the Federal Reserve. Whether 
or not the banks are now prepared to lend 
money freely to business men for commercial 
ventures such as construction, I do not know. 
I am inclined to fear that they are not. The 
Government has to a certain extent replaced 
the banks in this respect, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation having lent, to date, ap- 
proximately a billion dollars —a sum which, 
by a curious coincidence, roughly corresponds 
to the shrinkage of member bank credit during 
the same period, although, of course, the bor- 
rowers were different. In a great many cases 
the borrowers from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corpération were themselves banks. 

On the face of it, this money lending business 
of the Government appears rather profitable, 
for Uncle Sam is borrowing money from one 
group of people at three per cent, and loaning 
it to another group at six. Three per cent — 
the profit — on a billion dollars is thirty million 
a year, not a bad income for anybody. ; 

I suppose, however, that the greater part of 
this profit will be eaten away by bad debts, and 
some, of course, by overhead. 

It is a question whether all of the people who 
borrow from the Corporation will really be 
benefited. A good many people are suffering 
from the burden of debts today, and they are 
apt to find that increasing their debts is more 
of a palliative than a cure. In the case of 
certain railroads the Government is using high- 
powered salesmanship methods urging them to 
borrow money for repair and replacement 
work. 

(Continued on page X1) 








Outstanding Books of the Month 





A book no thinking American 
can afford to miss! 


OUR WONDERLAND 
OF BUREAUCRACY 


By James M. Beck 


The “inside” story of how the constitution 
has been barte to furnish more Federal 
jobs — where and how billions of taxes are 
squandered — and the remedy. 
4th Printing 
At all bookstores $3.00 


MACMILLAN 








by Mary Lee Davis 
WE ARE ALASKANS 


forty-nine illustrations and sketches 
by Olaus Johan Murie, $3.50 


Alaska’s people of today—just as they 
really ms | ntimate, personal close-u - 
drawn in action by an Alaskan —t 


author of 


UNCLE SAM'S ATTIC, The Intimate Story of Alaska 
— 53 Illustrations. $3.50 

and 
ALASKA, the Great Bear’s Cub—vivid and truthful 
etchings of Alaska’s wild life. $2.00 


W. A. WILDE CO. BOSTON 




















BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


By Vircinia Barney 





FICTION 


Gilded Halo. By Cosmo Hamilton. New York: Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $2.00 

A story, written in the author's best style, of an English- 

man and his wealthy American wife in an English 

country home. 


The Unequal Conflict. By Godfrey Winn. New York: 
William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 

In this novel a young woman meets courageously the 

unhappiness which her husband's disloyalty causes, and 

makes her own life independently. 

Beauty Lies Beyond Hell! By Harold Roper. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 

A swiftly moving novel of vivid personalities against the 

background of the World War. 


One Generation Away. By Les/ie Gordon Barnard. 
New York: Holborn House. $2.50. 


A collection of stories, some of which have been pub- 
lished in magazines, covering a wide range of subjects 
and with scenes set in many countries. 


Man Made Angry. By Hugh Brooke. New York: Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 

An original story of an unusual young man in London, 

absorbingly written. 


OUR TIMES 


Mr. Justice Brandeis. Edited by Felix Frankfurter. 
Introduction by Oliver Wendell Holmes. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $3.00. 


A collection of essays, including one by Chief Justice 
Hughes, which not only describe the life work of Justice 
Brandeis but consider various phases of liberalism. 


Manchuria Year Book, 1931. Published by the East- 
Asiatic Economic Investigation Bureau. 


A comprehensive collection of facts, the result of two 
years’ research, regarding the great potentialities of this 
country which is of such importance to the Far East. 
Among subjects considered are its history, government, 
industries, trade, education and social welfare. 


Problems of the Pacific, 1931. Edited by Bruno 
Lasker, assisted by W. L. Holland. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $5.00. 

The proceedings of the Fourth Conference of the In- 

stitute of Pacific Relations, China, 1931, comprising a 

broad survey of such problems as China’s possible 

economic development, standards of living, migration 
and international relations. 


VARIED OTHERS 


Immigrant Gifts to American Life. By 4//en H. Eaton. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. $3.00. 

An account of various exhibitions of the arts and crafts 

of foreign-born citizens which have been held in several 

cities with the purpose of making the immigrant’s as- 

similation easier by securing him recognition of his 

cultural contributions. 

The Fastest Human. By Charles W. Paddock. wow 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.00. 

An autobiography of the track athlete who earned for 

himself the title of this book. 
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The Way Out—and On 


By Epcar B. Davis 


At the special request of the Editors, Mr. Davis has consented 
to set forth his beliefs concerning the future economic 
welfare of the country 


- ut of the suffering comes the 
O serious mind,” and some hard 
riences and economic mis- 
takes have helped to give me a per- 
spective which may be of value. The 
fundamental trouble with the world 
today is the spirit of hate and envy 
which finds expression in selfish seeking 
after the first place, in greed, in wars 
for fancied economic and political ad- 
vantage, in lack of consideration for the 
other fellow — and generally in placing 
a higher value upon material things 
than upon those of the Spirit. 

A primary cause of the cataclysmic 
condition in which we have found our- 
selves in this country is in the unfair 
and unfriendly competition which has 
proven the greatest source of evil. We 
put in jail the man who stabs one in the 
back; but the business man who stabs 
his neighbor industrially goes scot free. 
The country is shocked at the crimes 
of the gangsters; but they are not to 
be compared with the insidious and far- 
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reaching evils to the public at large 
which result from this policy of cut- 
throat competition. If cholera or some 
other dread disease were to make its 
appearance in our country, we would 
lose no time in stamping it out. 
Why, then, should we temporize with 
the economic cholera of unfair compe- 
tition? 

The expediences of today are the 
calamities of tomorrow. I am sure that 
the manufacturer who, governed by ex- 
pediency, sought business by cutting 
prices and reducing the wages of labor, 
little realized the extent of the harm he 
was doing. For the inevitable result was 
a dangerous cycle that in the end would 
destroy the purchasing power not only 
of his workers and shareholders, but 
of the public as well. 

It has been the fashion for a great 
many years to attack money-making, 
whether corporate or individual, as 
against the general interest; and com- 
petition has been encouraged to such an 
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extent that in many industries little or 
no profit has been realized. The in- 
dustry which does not make money, 
rather than the industry which does, 
should be a matter of grave concern to 
the Government. 

The most urgent need today in the 
rehabilitation of business is that it should 
be done at an ample profit, with gener- 
ous distributions made to the workers, 
management and shareholders. 

Capitalism in its narrow sense of spe- 
cial privilege for the few has failed; 
but capitalism in its larger sense has 
succeeded in producing better living 
conditions for the masses than ever 
have been recorded in the history of the 
world. Capital is but crystallized labor; 
and when capital is destroyed the ac- 
cumulated work of labor is thereby 
sacrificed. Our work is not to abolish 
capitalism but to perfect it. I have full 
Faith that by being just to capital we can 
promote the prosperity of the masses 
in far less time than by any measures 
proposed by our radical friends. 

However, this country can not re- 
main half capitalistic and half destitute. 
America will not be safe until all are 
capitalists. Consequently, while the 
urgent need of the moment is employ- 
ment, the workers on farm, in mine and 
in factory and in all other walks of life 
must share in this business-for-profit 
movement. The permanent prosperity 
of manufacturer, shareholder, mer- 
chant, capitalist and the general public 
is dependent upon the economic security 
of the workers and the safety of their 
investments. There is no game if one 
has all the chips. 

The business world is now whistling 
to keep up its courage, yet the best that 
can be said is that we are staggering 
back toward the same road that led us 
to disaster. The basic facts remain un- 
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changed. Weshall have learned nothing 
from this depression — the most severe 
in the history of the country, more de- 
structive of our welfare than the Great 
War —if we are content merely to 
return to the business conditions of 
1928-1929. 

After this depression we ought to 
recognize that rich and poor have a 
common interest. If one suffers, all suf- 
fer. Greed on the part of the rich or 
envy on the part of the poor are boom- 
erangs which come back to plague us all. 

Speculation, the problem of the 
farmer, shrinkage of dividends, lower- 
ing of the rewards to labor — all these 
are but manifestations that there is 
something wrong in principle, and that 
basically we must adopt new principles 
on which we may build the America of 
our Vision. We can not build better than 
the principles on which we stand. 

We often hear quoted the advice of 
our immortal first President to avoid 
entangling alliances with foreign na- 
tions, but we are apt to overlook what he 
has to say in the same address on the 
dangers of the spirit of party, as follows: 


I have already intimated to you, the danger 
of parties in the state, with particular reference 
to the founding of them on geographical dis- 
criminations. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view, and warn you in the most 
solemn manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party, generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable 
from our nature, having its root in the strongest 
passions of the human mind. It exists under 
different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stifled, controuled, or repressed; but in 
those of the popular form, it is seen in its 
greatest rankness and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of 
revenge, natural to party dissention, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful 
despotism. 

















THE WAY OUT —AND ON 


Great Britain has given us the ex- 
ample of meeting her economic crisis 
with a Coalition Government, while 
in a situation calling for the united 
efforts of all the people we are dividing 
our energies in a partisan campaign. 
The striking similarity of policies 
adopted by the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties of today indicates the need 
for a non-partisan Government to help 
us out of our difficulties. 

“The way out and on” is to adopt 
the economic principle of “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This does not 
mean — while it shows a proper con- 
sideration for the other fellow — a dis- 
regard of our own rights. This is an 
ideal that can be reached without taking 
our feet from the solid ground of sound 
economics and if followed faithfully 
and in Faith would lead us into a new 
and better civilization. _ 

Business for profit: in the early days 
of large corporations a small group of 
men owned and controlled them, but 
now the ownership of the great corpora- 
tions is in the hands of the public; 
consequently, generous dividends to 
shareholders mean increased purchasing 
power to millions of people. 
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Elect those to Congress who put the 

welfare of country above the success of 
party. 
Make relentless war on poverty. 
Study the science of raising the pur- 
chasing power of the public and 
bring production and distribution into 
balance. 

Make America beautiful. The eco- 
nomic possibilities here are incalculable. 
Under this head should be included the 
construction of attractive, comfortable, 
livable houses for farmers and workers 
in all walks of life. 

Charity begins at home and our first 
duty is to get our own house in order, 
but the principles set forth above would 
be applicable in all our foreign rela- 
tions. “Live and let live” does not go 
far enough. For the America of the 
future the watchword should be “Live 
and help to live.” 

We have the men, the capital, the 
resources. All that is needed is the new 
Spirit and the will to do. I am confident 
that if we could see far enough in the 
future we would find that the present 
depression is only the “partial evil” 
which precedes the “ universal good” of 
America’s great destiny. 





A Choice for America 


By Otto Davip To.Liscuus 


Socialism is the cynosure nowadays, but what did Americanism 
mean when we could use the term unabashed, and has 
it any future? 


thing to all laymen about the 

present economic crisis is the fact 
that those who control our destinies are 
so thoroughly at odds with one another 
as to what should be done about it. The 
great cry in the world is for leadership, 
and the essence of leadership is action. 
Even a mistake in the choice of means 
is less dangerous than the creeping pa- 
ralysis of inaction. But leadership is lost 
in debate. Economists and statisticians 
estimate that the sum total of American 
property values wiped out by the de- 
pression so far is around $180,000,- 
000,000. That is almost as much as the 
entire World War costs of all the com- 
batant nations put together. It is exactly 
one-half of America’s national wealth 
at its peak in 1929. And behind this 
figure stand the smokeless smoke-stacks 
of America’s crippled industrial ma- 
chine, producing at the moment unem- 
ployment, want and starvation for a 
large part of the country’s population. 
Something has gone radically wrong 
with the American social and economic 
structure, but our diagnosticians, busi- 
ness experts and soothsayers — not to 
speak of the politicians — are unable to 
agree whether it is the foundation of 


Pirie’ the most discouraging 


that structure that has given way, or 
whether merely a part of the super- 
structure has toppled over to bury those 
unfortunates caught in the débris. 

As a result, there is much confusion 
of thought regarding causes and rem- 
edies, and this confusion seems to be 
responsible for the impotence of leader- 
ship. Yet in most cases the mere state- 
ment of the problem would seem to 
force upon any sensible man the obvious 
logical solution. The answer is, of 
course, that human society does not live 
by logic alone. Ancient, inbred beliefs, 
customs, prejudices, preferences and 
superstitions — all that subtle conglom- 
eration of instincts and emotions which 
modern science lumps under psychol- 
ogy — are more potent in shaping our 
actions than mere logic. Between the 
logic and the “psychology” of a situa- 
tion lies the difference between what 
should be done and what can be done, 
between the desirable and the immedi- 
ately practical. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, logic and “psychology” come into 
collision, and then there is a crash, as 
at present. 

That is where political leadership 
should come in—to overcome a “ psy- 
chology” that no longer squares with 
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logical necessity, to adjust outworn 
practices to changed conditions. The 
necessity for such leadership is testing 
democracy. In most countries, democ- 
racy has either failed to provide leaders 
or failed to follow them. In many coun- 
tries, therefore, democracy has given 
way to open or disguised dictatorship. 
Will American democracy stand the 
test? 


| uT of the general confusion there 

O are emerging three schools of 
thought and two sets of proposals for 
dealing with the crisis. 

The first school believes that the 
American social and economic system is 
wrong fundamentally and that a radi- 
cal change in it is inevitable; this school, 
therefore, advances measures to ease 
the effects of the American failure 
and to prepare for a gradual trans- 
formation. 

The second school believes that the 
American system is right fundamen- 
tally and therefore proposes measures 
to strengthen and fortify it, or to make 
adjustments where necessary. 

There is a third school which seems 
to have no measures to propose, but has 
a beautiful faith in Providence and in 
the destiny of America. Misery and 
starvation, it holds, are the punishment 
for past sins; when these have been 
atoned for, America will rise again to 
greater splendor than before. The only 
trouble is that it takes a full belly to 
sustain such fortitude. 

But before examining the merits of 
the various schools of thought, it is nec- 
essary to make an effort to appraise the 
fundamentals of the situation, in order 
to clarify the goal. What is the mean- 
ing, if any, of the many bewildering 
things that have been happening to us? 
Whither, if anywhere, are we going— 
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or drifting? Is there some fundamental 
scheme of things—or a zeitgeist — 
that governs the perplexing array of 
events the world over, and if so, what 
is it? 

The answer is not easy, for our in- 
tellectual leaders are still groping their 
way. They sense that a new wind is 
blowing through the world, but they 
are as yet unable to determine either 
its direction or its velocity. 

“The period through which we are 
passing, and which is so difficult fully 
to understand, and impossible, for me 
at least, adequately to explain,” says 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, “is a period like 
the fall of the Roman Empire, like the 
Renaissance, like the beginning of the 
political and social revolutions in 
England and in France in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. It is 
one of those revolutionary periods in 
the history of the race which come at 
long intervals and which are the result 
of the operation of forces long accumu- 
lating which finally bring themselves to 
bear upon the life, the conduct and the 
policies of men and nations.” 

To essay an answer to the questions 
that puzzle our keenest minds would 
therefore be walking boldly where col- 
lege presidents fear to tread. But if 
there is any one dominant characteris- 
tic discernible in our social evolution 
during the last few centuries, it is the 
emergence of the masses to a place in 
the sun. 

Now the revolutions of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, com- 
ing to fruition in the Nineteenth, were 
fought for the political emancipation of 
the masses. Whatever the nature of their 
grievances, the masses saw them in 
terms of politics. Their battle cry was 
“Liberty” and the governments which 
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stood in liberty’s way were overthrown. 

The Twentieth Century, likewise 
bringing to fruition “forces long ac- 
cumulating,” seems to be driving 
toward the economic emancipation of 
the masses. For in the meantime, science 
and industry have brought about a 
complete revolution in the economy of 
nature. For the first time in history, 
there is a superabundance of all the 
goods of the world, and the potential 
capacity for producing unlimited quan- 
tities at will. 

Having attained political liberty, the 
masses now demand their share of the 
new bounty. Their new battle cry is 
“work or bread.” It is a modest state- 
ment of a greater aspiration, for the 
masses are discovering that without 
economic security their political liberty 
often turns into the liberty to starve. 
Wherever democracy, the coveted fruit 
of the political emancipation move- 
ment, has been unable to solve the 
problem of “work or bread,” political 
liberty has fled as well. In a larger 
sense, the whole economic system which 
amid plenty denies bare existence to 
millions has been put on the defensive. 
At no time has the world been so “econ- 
omy-minded” as today. 


HE unlimited production capacity 
Tor the new age has produced its 
own problems, but they differ from 
the problems of any previous age be- 
cause they are the problems of abun- 
dance, not of want. The technical prob- 
lems of production have been solved. 
What is choking our economy with its 
own profusion is the breakdown of 
distribution. “ Distribution of the social 
product” is, therefore, the issue with 
which the economic emancipation move- 
ment of the masses principally concerns 
itself, But distribution is merely the pre- 
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liminary aspect of a more fundamental 
issue. In the last analysis, control of 
distribution depends on the control of 
the means of production. Behind the 
issue of distribution stands, therefore, at 
all times the issue of ownership — the 
issue of individual versus mass owner- 
ship. Ownership is therefore also the 
fundamental problem of the whole 
economic emancipation movement of 
the masses. And since the economic 
emancipation movement of the masses 
is on the march, mass ownership is the 
order of the day. The economic system 
which fails to provide for it is courting 
its own end. 

So far, human ingenuity has pro- 
duced only two solutions for this prob- 
lem, each fundamentally opposed to 
the other. In Europe, through the 
genius of Karl Marx, the economic 
emancipation movement of the masses 
crystallized into socialism, which is 
transforming that continent now and is 
spreading to Asia and South America. 
On this side of the Atlantic, practical 
experience rather than philosophy had 
evolved what seemed a happier solution 
for the economic emancipation of the 
masses. For want of a better name, the 
systematizing Europeans called it Am- 
ericanism, and Henry Ford was its 
prophet. 

Socialism is essentially the philosophy 
of the dispossessed. It is the hope of 
those who have no hope of possession. 
For centuries, Europe has been divided 
into classes as divinely ordained institu- 
tions, and the masses have always been 
dispossessed — by feudalism, by land- 
lordism and later“by capitalism. Social- 
ism was, therefore, the logical and 
almost inevitable development of the 
economic emancipation movement of 
the European masses. Its spur was the 
class struggle and its aim the elimina- 
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tion of the possessing classes through 
the “complete discarding of the institu- 
tion of private property by transform- 
ing it into public property and the 
division of the resultant public income 
equally and indiscriminately among 
all”—to quote the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. This definition holds true ir- 
respective of whether the goal is to be 
reached by the evolutionary processes 
of social democracy or by the revolu- 
tionary methods of communism and 
Bolshevism. 

Those factions of evolutionary so- 
cialism which are still mainly concerned 
with the problems of distribution rather 
than ownership, as in Germany and 
England, may take issue with that 
definition. They place the immediate 
practical steps of obtaining maximum 
distribution of the social product, how- 
ever produced, above the question of 
private versus public ownership. Never- 
theless, evolutionary, “distributive” 
socialism is “socializing” Germany so 
rapidly that contemporary chroniclers 
can scarcely keep up with its progress; 
and if the National Government in 
England fails to solve the economic 
problems, a more radical Labor Gov- 
ernment will set England on the course 
of Germany. 

Revolutionary socialism goes to the 
root of the problem — namely owner- 
ship — right from the start. It begins 
with the “complete discarding of the 
institution of private property ” instead 
of ending with it. Revolutionary social- 
ism reached its goal in Russia — and 
also its greatest tragedy. But there, 
socialism has already gone beyond it- 
self, and has turned into a State capital- 
ism which exploits the masses as much 
as private capitalism ever did. 

In contrast to this, Americanism was 
essentially the philosophy of a possess- 
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ing class. But the possessing class was 
to embrace the entire people. 

At the moment, when all faith has 
been shaken and all systems are under 
fire, it is no longer fashionable to refer 
to it. But at the risk of raised eye-brows 
and possibly derisive laughter, it may 
still be worth while to examine what it 
was all about, if only to determine 
whether one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion Americans were really as wrong 
as so many insist today that they 
were. 

What did Americanism mean? It 
may be a melancholy recollection, but 
primarily it meant prosperity — a 
popular conception of a material heaven 
on earth, “two cars in every garage and 
a chicken in every pot every day.” That 
sounds like too much chicken; but be- 
hind the glamor and the occasional im- 
becilities of its outward appearance, 
Americanism represented a more funda- 
mental principle. It not only furnished 
“work or bread,” but it also provided 
ownership — ownership not only of 
homes, automobiles, radios, pianos and 
many other things heretofore the at- 
tributes of wealth, but over and beyond 
them, ownership of a share in the means 
of production. 

The three main tenets of American- 
ism were mass production, high wages 
and wide distribution of capital owner- 
ship. Mass production made possible 
high wages, and high wages made 
possible wide distribution of capital 
ownership. Through the widely dis- 
persed ownership of stocks and bonds, 
added to the free ownership of land — 
in Europe mainly the prerogatives of 
the middle and upper classes — Ameri- 
canism seemed at last to have found 
the formula for bridging the gap be- 
tween capital and labor. Everybody 
was to be both laborer and capitalist, 
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sharing both wages and profits and con- 
founding the dire prediction of Marx 
and his socialist followers. Americanism 
reconciled private property and mass 
ownership; it preserved private man- 
agement, individual initiative and indi- 
vidual responsibility. It was capitalism, 
but it seemed to be robbing capitalism of 
its sting by making all of us capitalists. 
Like socialism, it seemed to be on the 
way toward eliminating classes; but it 
was revising the social structure upward 
instead of downward; it was eliminat- 
ing, not the possessing classes, but the 
class of the dispossessed. 

In Europe, the masses had never ac- 
quired the philosophy of possession, 
because they had never had sufficient 
possessions to build upon. The Ameri- 
can social structure, on the other hand, 
was reared upon the philosophy of pos- 
session from the beginning. America’s 
pioneer society was based upon the free 
acquisition of land. The new American- 
ism seemed to have found a pioneer 
solution for preserving possession for 
the masses in the industrial age as well. 
That is why Ford, though hailed 
prophet of Americanism, never really 
represented the whole of it; his con- 
centrated personal ownership of his 
plant and his paternalism conformed to 
the best European models — which in 
the end led to socialism. 

In the midst of all the revelations of 
fraud and manipulation that accom- 
panied the late lamented stock market 
boom, this fundamental aspect of Amer- 
icanism must be kept in mind, namely 
that it was the only practical attempt 
ever made to distribute ownership 
among the masses in this industrial age 
on the basis of private property. Mass 
ownership of the principal means of 
production, both land and industry, is 
the cornerstone of Americanism with 
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which it stands or falls. The preserva- 
tion of mass ownership would seem, 
therefore, to be the first prerequisite 
for the preservation of the American 
social and economic structure. 


urinG the height of the prosperity 
boom, Americanism fascinated the 
world. In Europe especially, it was 
both imitated and denounced as a 
menace. But Europe never really be- 
lieved in it. It held that mass ownership 
of securities was dangerous because it 
was bound to lead to excessive specula- 
tion and a consequent collapse. Par 
values of European , securities were 
always high in order to discourage the 
small investor, who was urged to put 
his money in the savings bank. Instead 
of mass ownership, Europe substituted 
paternalism to protect and reconcile a 
permanent class of dispossessed. 

The first school of thought men- 
tioned above, representing a growing 
body of public opinion, is inclined to 
agree with Europe. It holds that Amer- 
icanism was a snare and a delusion, 
or at best a beautiful vision impossible 
of fulfilment. Like Europe, it believes 
that periodical unemployment and 
growing dispossession of the masses are 
inevitable and inherent in the industrial 
system. Like Europe, it also takes 
refuge in paternalism as the only avail- 
able method for coping with the dis- 
possessed on a more equitable basis than 
heretofore. 

But if this belief is correct, what is 
the consequence? 

The failure of Americanism means 
the failure of the philosophy of pos- 
session. It means that mass ownership 
of the means of production has been 
wrecked on the incongruities of the in- 
dustrial age. The necessary consequence 
of that is the inevitable rise of a “class- 
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conscious proletariat,” and with it, the 
growth of the philosophy of disposses- 
sion — socialism. 

European paternalism found its ex- 
pression chiefly in social insurance 
schemes—sickness, accident, invalidity, 
old age and — most important of all — 
unemployment insurance, the so-called 
dole. Similar measures are proposed 
here. 

It is necessary, however, to make a 
very clear and emphatic distinction be- 
tween private insurance schemes, rest- 
ing on a strictly actuarial basis and 
restricted to a limited group of workers 
in individual concerns and industries, 
and general insurance schemes, created 
on a political basis and administered by 
the State with benefits to all comers. 
The first are merely private group in- 
surance schemes of which many exist 
now. Even if imposed on industry by 
law, they may well provide safeguards 
against industrial uncertainties—pro- 
vided they remain under private con- 
trol and within the limits of their 
income. 

What concerns us here are the politi- 
cal insurance schemes based on State 
administration. And here European ex- 
perience would seem to prove: 

First, that social insurance is no cure 
for socialism. 

Second, that political insurance 
schemes are vehicles of socialistic prog- 
ress, because, by the nature of politics, 
the benefits paid out must soon exceed 
_ the income, forcing ever growing defi- 
cits upon the State until the burden be- 
comes so great that it begins to eat up 
private business and private property. 

One essential feature of socialism is 
that it feeds upon itself. Germany, the 
classic land of socialism, is also the 
classic proof of this. Bismarck, Ger- 
many’s “iron chancellor,” introduced 
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State insurance schemes in order to de- 
stroy socialism with its own weapons. 
Bismarck’s social insurance system was 
a model for the world. But German 
socialism only grew stronger because of 
it. For what Bismarck failed to provide 
was mass ownership. The German 
masses remained dispossessed, and on 
this dilemma Bismarck’s larger aim 
of eradicating socialism entirely was 
wrecked. The workers had high wages 
— at least in comparison with previous 
standards; they had comfortable com- 
pany or municipal homes, theatres, 
playgrounds; they were taken care of 
in cases of sickness or accident, and in 
old age. But they did not own any 
share in the means of production; they 
still belonged to the dispossessed; and 
socialism was their natural philosophy. 

The second process is best illustrated 
by the European State dole. In both 
England and Germany, the dole began 
as a self-supporting unemployment in- 
surance plan. Aside from many inci- 
dental effects, it had two main results. 
The first was greatly to accelerate the 
drift toward wage labor in the indus- 
trial and urban centres and thereby 
increase unemployment. The second 
was to make the dole a political foot- 
ball; political pressure forced constant 
increases in the rate and constant 
extension of the dole to additional 
beneficiaries. Increased rates, increased 
numbers of beneficiaries and increased 
unemployment quickly burst all actu- 
arial bounds. European unemployment 
insurance showed huge deficits as soon as 
it was made general and compulsory. 
The State had to make up the deficits, 
the deficits raised taxes and the in- 
creased taxes undermined private en- 
terprise. 

Nor was this process confined to the 
dole. Similar forces wrecked the other 
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social insurance schemes in Germany as 
well. As long as these were under con- 
trol of a largely autocratic Government 
in which the beneficiaries had little in- 
fluence, the system functioned within 
actuarial bounds. As soon as it was 
administered by a Government con- 
trolled by the beneficiaries themselves, 
the actuarial limits were burst. Today, 
the German State insurance system 
shows an actuarial deficit of more than 
five billion dollars. There were special 
complicating circumstances peculiar to 
German post-War conditions, but the 
political basis of the German insurance 
system is mainly responsible for its 
difficulties. 

The German social insurance system 
has been the main cause for the rapid 
socialization of Germany. It gave the 
Socialists a special hold on the masses 
even beyond their own ranks and en- 
abled them to push additional social- 
istic schemes. And its mounting cost — 
expressed not merely in taxes, but also 
in special social welfare levies — taxed 
private business out of existence and 
forced the Government toward contin- 
uous “cold socialization” of top- 
pling private enterprise. Already the 
German Government owns or controls 
most of the important industries in the 
country, and Government agencies — 
the so-called “ public hand ” — collect 
one-half of the entire national income. 

Germany is living proof of the fact 
that private production and socialist 
distribution can not exist side by side 
for long. In the end, socialist distribu- 
tion forces socialist production, and 
therewith socialist ownership. A Junker 
Government has been installed in a last 
desperate effort to reverse the socialist 
juggernaut, but that very Government 
has been forced to take over the biggest 
steel works in the country. The best 
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opinion in Germany is that a return to 
purely capitalistic economy is no longer 
possible. 

No doubt, the advocates of social 
insurance in America believe, first, that 
the class of dispossessed will always 
remain a small minority here, and 
secondly, that America is a far richer 
country and therefore could stand the 
drain. 

The average dole proposed in Amer- 
ica is ten dollars a week. There are ten 
million unemployed. A general unem- 
ployment insurance scheme would cost, 
therefore, under present circumstances, 
no less than $5,000,000,000 a year. 

Of course, conditions will improve. 
But it is a characteristic of the dole that 
it stabilizes, not employment, but un- 
employment. And the dole is merely 
a part of a more extensive social in- 
surance system which would be its logi- 
cal consequence. 

Moreover, American Governments 
are notoriously weak when organized 
minorities clamor for special privileges. 
They succumb to such clamor much 
more readily than the stronger Govern- 
ments of Europe. The pension scandals 
are eloquent testimony of this. How 
much greater are the possibilities of- 
fered by a dole available to all comers! 

It is obvious that the cost of a gen- 
eral social insurance system, including 
the dole, can be added only at the cost 
of a complete revolution of the Ameri- 
can taxation system. Such a system 
would raise American taxes to European 
proportions, with all the consequences 
which that entails. 

Nobody will dispute that the first 
and foremost task of the moment is to 
feed, clothe and shelter those in actual 
distress. Starvation must be banished, 
whatever the cost or the method. But 
temporary relief is no solution of a 
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fundamental economic problem. If 
Americanism has failed, if dispossession 
and unemployment are to be the lot 
of millions of Americans, the country 
will probably be driven to adopt social 
insurance schemes. But if they are 
adopted, there seems to be no way of 
escaping the same transformation that 
is taking place in Europe. The only al- 
ternative to Americanism is progressive 


socialism. 


uR convinced socialists, no doubt, 

regard such a prospect with equa- 
nimity. They believe that socialism rep- 
resents a higher economic level of 
development and would mean general 
improvement for the people as a whole. 
But there is no basis for such an assump- 
tion except in theory. The “distribu- 
tive” socialism of western Europe can 
exist only on full Government coffers; 
when these are emptied it must either 
go over to socialist production or re- 
treat. MacDonald and Snowden pre- 
ferred retreat; Germany was forced to 
advance. What socialist production un- 
der democratic control and on a national 
scale could do in western Europe is 
still to be proved; in Russia, at any 
rate, democratic control of socialist pro- 
duction has broken down and Bolshe- 
vism is being forced to learn the rudi- 
ments of production in the sweat and 
the blood of the Russian masses. Even 
in Germany, where partial socialist pro- 
duction has long been successful, it 
could not prevent a virtual revolt be- 
cause socialism has meant so far general 
impoverishment. Not only capitalism, 
but socialism as well have been put on 
trial by the crisis. Even if all the claims 
of the Socialists are admitted, there still 
remains the consideration that universal 
possession is better than universal 


dispossession. 
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The large masses of the American 
people, at any rate, still believe that it 
is. They still believe in Americanism 
and ownership. Ownership of stocks and 
bonds is more widely distributed today 
than ever before. Obviously, the pur- 
chasers still have confidence in their 
value. They believe that the vastness 
of the American continent, the wealth 
of its resources, and the working and 
organizing capacity of the American 
people which made Americanism pos- 
sible before will make it possible again 
—when its faults have been corrected. 

It is with measures to correct such 
faults, therefore, to revive and fortify 
Americanism instead of transforming 
it, that the second school of thought 
concerns itself. It holds that the struc- 
ture itself is fundamentally sound, and 
that the idea on which it was built is 
sound, but that the crisis has revealed 
weaknesses in details which require al- 
terations. In the main, these weaknesses 
rest in faulty governmental policies; 
sins of commission and omission have 
warped the legal frame-work within 
which business must work until Ameri- 
canism itself is in danger of strangu- 
lation. 

There is first and foremost the neces- 
sity to adjust America’s international 
balance of payments. The maladjust- 
ment of it has been one of the principal 
factors that wrecked the international 
financial mechanism, with dire results 
for America itself. 

Ever since the World War started, 
America has been rolling up an average 
annual surplus on her international 
balance sheet of nearly two billion dol- 
lars. Even after the post-War adjust- 
ments, this surplus ran close to a billion 
dollars a year. Most of this money rep- 
resents American goods sold abroad on 
credit; the rest is accumulated interest 
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and service ch . So far, America has 
been “funding” this surplus by loan- 
ing it out abroad to the tune of nearly 
twenty-nine billion dollars— including 
the War loans. Obviously, the funding 
process could not go on forever at this 
rate. There is not enough gold in the 
world to pay such sums, or even the 
charges on them, and America refuses 
to accept payment in goods, keeping 
foreign goods out by the highest tariff 
in the world. The necessary consequence 
is that the larger part of these debts is 
in practical default, and that American 
exports are shrinking rapidly —inten- 
sifying the depression. 

The solution for this problem would 
seem obvious: 

Either, tariffs must be revised to en- 
able the world to pay America in goods; 

Or, international debts must be re- 
duced or canceled. 

One or both of these methods will 
have to be adopted, but here is where 
“psychology” comes in. Our super- 
patriots are for both high tariffs and 
collection of all international debts. 
They would eat their cake and have it, 
too. Our political leadership so far at 
least has been unable to overcome this 
“psychology,” with the consequence 
that tariff barriers and the incubus of 
uncollectible debts is strangling business 
and exposing millions of Americans to 
misery and want. 

Another seemingly obvious necessity 
is the adjustment of our legal code to 
the requirements of modern business. 
The anti-trust laws and similar relics 
of a pastoral age still compel business 
anarchy and prevent reorganization 
necessitated by the situation. 

Branch banking, a common practice 
in every civilized country, is still in- 
hibited here, exposing the country to 
the menace of small, weak local banks 
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which collapse at the first gust of ad- 
versity and start a panic going. 

Above all, if Americanism as repre- 
sented by mass ownership of stocks and 
bonds is to continue, there would seem 
to be urgent need for a revision of our 
corporation law and practice to save 
stock and bond holders from the menace 
of predatory directors who sell out and 
wreck their own companies. And there 
would seem to be equal need for stricter 
control of stock exchange and bank 
transactions to keep stock manipulations 
and palpable frauds within narrower 
bounds. Our corporation code is still 
based on the idea that corporations are 
the private property of the directors; 
the idea of mass ownership has not yet 
found expression in law. Enforced and 
frequent publication of balance sheets 
would be a simple, if not entirely ade- 
quate, remedy. And as for racketeering 
directors, European experience would 
seem to indicate that a stricter inter- 
pretation of the criminal code is the only 
available but fairly effective weapon of 
the public. 

The drive to repeal Prohibition, to 
restore one of America’s leading in- 
dustries—the liquor traffic—to the 
normal channels of trade and to make 
its revenues available for taxation, is 
already well under way. The “psy- 
chology” that could produce such a 
thing as an unholy alliance between the 
Protestant churches and the gangsters 
is being dissipated, even in the face of 
Government opposition. 

Finally, there is the problem of cur- 
rency reform, which touches the very 
foundations of our whole system of ex- 
change and distribution. The situation 
which confronts the world is that the 
gold standard has broken down in all 
but half a dozen countries in the world, 
and that the gold countries have also 
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ruined the silver currency of the other 
half of the world’s population. 

A commission of the League of Na- 
tions has just issued a report advocating 
world-wide return to the gold standard 
as the “best available monetary mech- 
anism at the present stage of world 
economic development.” It considers 
that the psychological value of gold is 
too great to dispense with it. This re- 
port was hailed as a victory for America, 
but the commission itself registers the 
fact that the gold standard is unwork- 
able unless national policies are radi- 
cally changed to permit the free flow of 
trade, the payment of international 
balances and the settlement of the War 
debt problem. Obviously, either na- 
tional policies must be changed, or the 
currency standard must be changed; but 
it is also obvious that under present 
national policies any other currency 
standard would produce the same vi- 
cious circle which wrecked the gold 
standard. 


M's. problems remain, of course. 
But industry will have to solve 
them itself. In most cases, however, 
business can not move till governments 
stop playing politics and begin to tackle 
constructive policies. The “construc- 
tive” policies of the Washington Gov- 
ernment have consisted so far mainly 
in pouring Government money into 
toppling private enterprise. That is the 
same disguised socialization programme 
which wrecked many European coun- 
tries. As an emergency measure it might 
be defensible, but it does not solve even 
one of the fundamental problems. It 
is the old method of trying to lift one- 
self out of the mud by one’s own boot 
straps. In the long run, pouring Gov- 
ernment money into private enterprise 
kills off more business than it rescues, 
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for the cost of this rescue must still be 
paid by private business. 

There is one problem, however, 
which industry alone can solve and that 
is the adjustment of working hours to 
the increased productivity of the ma- 
chine. On the proper solution of this 
problem will depend to a large extent 
the start of a business revival and the 
survival of Americanism itself. 

Perhaps the most ominous develop- 
ment of the last decade has been the 
fact that the machine has been displac- 
ing labor much more rapidly than new 
industries could absorb it. The curves 
of production and employment began 
to go in opposite directions beginning . 
with 1923, and by 1929, at the height 
of the greatest prosperity boom the 
world has ever known, “technological 
unemployment” in America was great- 
er than the unemployment created by 
any previous depression. 

The fact is that the profit of technical 
progress was retained for the most part 
by “capital” alone, or by the few men 
in control of it. Even the stock and 
bond holders—the ultimate owners of 
that capital—shared in it only to a 
limited extent and labor scarcely at all 
—despite the nominally high wages. 
It was used chiefly to overexpand the 
production machinery and to amass 
huge but idle corporation surpluses. 
But the retention of this profit kept 
purchasing power far behind produc- 
tion capacity. Even instalment buying 
could not catch up with it. In the end, 
inelastic purchasing power forced con- 
traction of production, which wiped 
out profits and precipitated the final 
collapse. 

Contraction of production was 
achieved mainly by the discharge of in- 
dividual workers. This not only killed 
off the purchasing power of the unem- 
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ployed; it also unnaturally contracted 
the purchasing willingness of those still 
employed, because they, too, lived in 
fear of losing their jobs. The result was 
a vicious circle of decreasing consump- 
tion and increasing unemployment 
which has brought a large part of 
American industry to a standstill. 

The only practical solution of this 
problem advanced so far has been re- 
duction of working hours in order to 
distribute the available work among a 
larger number of workers. The ma- 
chine, it is argued, should displace 
working time, not individual workers. 
There can be little doubt that an as- 
sured income to all, or almost all, even 
at a reduced rate, would mean an im- 
mediate expansion of consumption, 
which must be the basis for any in- 
dustrial revival. Many enlightened em- 


ployers have found that staggered em- 
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ployment, like a high wage level, is 
not only possible but also good busi- 
ness. The problem is to bring into line 
the unenlightened employers. If in- 
dustry can not solve the problem itself, 
reduction of working hours by law may 
become necessary. It is already being 
tried out in several countries. If this 
means reduced wages to individual 
workers, they have the consolation of 
history which proves that wages rise 
again with increased prosperity, but that 
the reduced working time remains as a 
permanent benefit. 

While these issues are being debated, 
the world writhes in pain. But they will 
not be settled by the pious hopes of the 
do-nothing school of thought. They de- 
mand action and leadership, and upon 
the substitution of action for political 
jockeying and the rise of leaders hinges 
the fate of Americanism. 





The Case of Suicide 


By Henry MortTon RoBINson 


Is there any solution? 


o one in health, surrounded by 
| family and friends, and upheld 
by that mysterious inner buoy- 
ancy which floats men over the 
ledges of despair, it seems incredible 
that the rich ichor of life should be 
spilled by one’s own hand. Fortu- 
nately, most men are so constructed 
that adversity can be weathered, 
illness discounted, ignominy out- 
faced — all without recourse to that 
final act of despair. Yet for a growing 
number of persons—the suicide 
rate has nearly doubled in the United 
States since 1918 — voluntary self- 
destruction has seemed the only 
answer to the crushing riddle of 
existence. 

Despite our democratic shibbo- 
leths, all suicides are not equally 
important. When, for example, an 
obscure piece of human wreckage 
crawls into his lodging-house room 
and turns on the gas, no one, not 
even the lodging-house keeper, is 
greatly exercised. These broken hulls 
of humanity present no inscrutable 
problem for our solution; the only 
wonder is that more of them, mil- 
lions more, don’t sink precipitately 
to the same wretched bottom. Nor 
do the judicious grieve when incur- 
ables, inexorably fated, shorten their 


sentence by invoking the mercy of 
self-inflicted death. Before these pri- 
vate tribunals of misery no sensitive 
advocate would plead for an exten- 
sion of the life term. But when 
persons of wealth, talent and some 
portion of bodily vigor, young or 
comparatively young, favored by 
society and frequently a very source 
of power and influence in that society 
—when such persons decide that 
life has nothing more to offer them 
and coolly proceed to slit its tedious 
thread, then we are forced to regard 
suicide, and the life it intercepts, as 
phenomena demanding our most 
searching analysis. 

It has been suggested that we are 
entering upon an era, not unlike 
similar periods in Roman and Japa- 
nese history, in which suicide will be 
considered as a fitting conclusion to 
an honorable career. There is, how- 
ever, at least one notable difference 
between our contemporary suicides 
and those of classic Roman and 
Oriental times. The suicide of a 
Roman general or senator was usu- 
ally mah ose as an act of public 
duty, dedicated to the civil good and 
comparable to the retirement of a 
British Premier who can no longer 
muster a supporting majority in 
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Parliament. It was merely a political 
stepping down, accompanied by an 
effective pledge that there would be 
no stepping back. Hara-kiri, formerly 
practised by the Samurai order in 
Japan, was an act of self-obliteration 
in embarrassing official crises, and 
was also prescribed as the only re- 
course in cases of real or fancied 
disgrace. It certainly cleared the 
scene. If the Samurai code existed 
in America today, Tammany Hall 
would be a catacomb of self-slain 
heroes. 

But civic exigency does not rank 
high among the causes of contem- 
porary suicide. No, for suicide has 
become a strictly private affair, the 
end-all and forget-all of a peculiarly 
modern disease. That disease — of 
which the chief symptom is a be- 
wildered sense of loss, loneliness and 
personal defeat — is worth investi- 
gating as the psychic cancer of our 
age. For through its broken tissues 
not only suicide but insanity and 
crime enter the body of society like 
a destructive rust. 


INCE the day when Petrarch stood 
S on tiptoe on a little hill and dis- 
covered that his emotions about an 
earthly landscape were more exciting 
than the contemplation of a heav- 
enly one, man has been busy trans- 
ferring the centre of importance 
from the next world to this, and from 
the general group — the guild, the 
Church, the tradition — to his own 
specific soul. In this process of trans- 
fer he has picked up the germs of a 
psychic malady which, under va- 
rious guises, is now endemic in the 
world. This psychic malady, taking 
such recognizable forms as auto- 
biographic novels and the chiseling of 
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architects’ names on corner-stones 
(who knows the architect of Rheims 
or Chartres?) can flourish only in a 
world that assumes the individual to 
be the important thing, hymns his 
particular worries and glories, records 
his loves and failures in love and en- 
courages him generally to exalt his 
horn among men. 

The exaltation of that horn is the 
history of Western individualism. 
The Renaissance, having established 
the fact that every journeyman 
tinker was a creature of marvelous 
potential sensibility, proceeded to 
put a value on his reactions to life. 
The Reformation turned the same 
journeyman into a_hearth-stone 
theologian and urged him to formu- 
late private judgments on such 
hitherto injudicable matters as God’s 
ways to man. An accessible press in- 
spired him to write pamphlets, and 
what’s more, sign his own name to 
them. Political idealists lifted him to 
electoral heights and thus set in- 
dividual theory adrift on chartless 
seas of political action. The Indus- 
trial Revolution showed him the way 
to possible wealth as the reward of 
private enterprise. It was all very 
exciting and wonderful — that is, 
until quite recently, when the alarm- 
ing climb of the suicide and insanity 
rates began to indicate that the in- 
dividualist tinker and his progeny 
were breaking down beneath their 
burden, and that a poisonous fever 
was churning in the modern blood- 
stream. 

As a factual footnote to the famil- 
iar theory that suicide thrives where 
individualism prospers, the following 
figures may be of significance: Males, 


traditionally possessed of greater and 
more numerous individual outlets, 
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are four times more apt to commit 
suicide than females. Suicides among 
Protestants are more frequent than 
among dogmatically circumscribed 
Catholics. Italy, with an oppressive 
non-latitudinarian dictator, has a 
suicide rate of only ninety-two per 
million, while Germany, whirled in 
the dusty chaos of three dozen par- 
ties (1930) has a rate of 243. Literate 
persons in all countries, even though 
enjoying marked economic advan- 
tages, kill themselves in greater 
numbers proportionally, than’ their 
illiterate brethren. It is notoriously 
apparent that when education, lei- 
sure, and the other concomitants of a 
rich individualism are present, the 
suicide rate rises rapidly. That rate 
has been climbing steadily for the 
past fifty years; since 1870 the aver- 
age number of suicides per million 
has trebled in Europe and America. 
In 1931 the United States had a sui- 
cide rate of 200 per million, which 
means that over 25,000 persons 
committed suicide in our country 
last year. 

A solemn roll. Yet these figures, 
ominous as they are, need not be — 
or at least are not intended to be — 
an indictment of individualism. The 
crux of the matter lies elsewhere, and 
it is to the scrutiny of that fatal crux 
that we now proceed. 

Briefly and bluntly, the trouble 
seems to be this: Man has assumed 
the outer forms of individualism 
without developing its inner props. 
He has gone far, but he has not gone 
far enough. In quest of psychic ma- 
turity he has left the cradle of the 
Church and has fled the roof of 
paternal authority; that he should 
do this, is as natural and as necessary 
as that a young man should leave his 
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father’s house in search of economic 
and emotional independence. But it 
is an iron corollary of this departure 
that he should put away childish 
things — the myths, the dependen- 
cies and the illusions of infancy. If he 
fails or refuses to abandon them he is 
destroyed by the shearing pressure 
of adult realities; if he retains them, 
even partially, he is to that extent 
weakened in the struggle for posses- 
sion of his own soul. 

The insanity and suicides of our 
age proceed from a single cause: our 
failure or refusal to assume the stat- 
ure of maturity, even while we make 
pitiful pretensions to its rights, 
exemptions and strength. It is as 
though a dwarf or a paralytic were to 
don the armor of a heroic knight; the 
burden of carrying those axe-proof 
plates would overtax the strength of 
any one but a true knight, and the 
pretender’s collapse would be swift 
and fatal at the first onslaught of the 
foe. 

It is customary nowadays to 
blame the economic depression for 
the increase in suicide. But the de- 
pression is the cause of suicide only 
in the way that the assassination of 
the Austrian Duke was the cause of 
the World War. The brooding ele- 
ments of destruction in man or 
society await the flimsiest pretext to 
break loose, and then burst through 
the fissure of the nearest, most con- 
venient reason. Actually, the cause 
of the present epidemic of suicide is 
not the depression, but the psychic 
greensickness of which the depression 
itself is but another symptom. 

This emotional greensickness is a 
frustrated yearning for security from 
some quarter outside ourselves. Now 
the mature man knows that it 
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is presumptuous to expect security 
outside himself, yet humanly enough 
he finds himself in constant need of 
such security until he has ridden 
out the gales of adolescence. Most 
men never ride out that storm; to 
their last hour they are pitched and 
tossed by rollers of dependency — 
dependency on something or some 
one else— money, love, religion, 
réclame — on everything, in short, 
that can and does fail them, and will 
continue to fail them as long as they 
solicit their chief support from the 
outside. From the chagrin of re- 
peated disappointment, most men 
learn in time to readjust themselves; 
but in so doing they develop horny 
integuments of fear that seal up the 
richest sources of life energy. Some 
few do actually progress to the point 
of psychic maturity, and, having 
gained the lonely peak, they learn to 
reconcile themselves to their isola- 
tion, saying with Marcus Aurelius, 
“Man must be arched and but- 
tressed from within, else the temple 
wavers to the dust.” But these, I re- 
peat, are the few. Their opposites in 
temperament, weakened by a sen- 
timental education begun at the 
moment of birth and unflaggingly 
echoed by school, pulpit and press, 
fall prey to obsessions of inadequacy, 
loneliness and dependency. Appar- 
ently they believe that mother-love, 
God’s mercy, the social virtues and 
a sweetheart pal can or should sup- 
port them in those sorrows and 
isolations which are the inescapable 
penalties of individualhood. Bewil- 
dered when they find out otherwise, 
these mock individuals cry out for 
love, aid, attention — anything to 
abate the insupportable load and 
loneliness of being a person. When 
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such support is not forthcoming they 
grow terrified, their psychic armor 
cracks open or they totter under its 
impost. As the disillusioning buffets 
rain upon them they become ill and 
sink progressively into the several 
stages of neurosis, the last of which 
is all too frequently self-destruction. 


l was not always so. There have 
been whole centuries, the Thir- 
teenth for example, when the world 
was organized on a warmly maternal 
basis. When Mother Church and 
Mother Earth, those twin bountiful 
breasts of refuge, soothed and sup- 
plied the emotional needs of men; 
when unquestioning obedience to 
authority —the king, the priest, 
the guild—was the easy lot of 
man, then there were no suicides. 
There were no suicides because there 
were no stranded individuals squirm- 
ing on the sharp sands of a defeated 
world. Men swam comfortably in the 
amniotic fluid of prenatal security 
and anonymity; as independent en- 
tities, they were not yet born; the 
warm peace of the womb lay upon 
them and all their psychic hungers 
were filled. They built cathedrals and 
composed prayers, and painted mu- 
rals of the Mother and Son — the 
best cathedrals, prayers and murals 
that we know of, but their names or 
their troubles are not known to us. 
They were, happily, not individuals 
—and still more happily, had no 
desire to be. 

If it were possible to return to that 
golden age of anonymity and infan- 
tile peace, of child-like faith and 
ready acquiescence to authority, I 
am certain that the suicide rate 
would drop to zero overnight. But 
time runs not back, and despite 
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the exhortations of well-intentioned 
shepherds it is as impossible to re- 
turn to that security as to return to 
the comfort of a good cry at mother’s 
knee. No, that is not the therapy, nor 
is it even the direction that the 
therapy must take. There can be no 
recession from the individual stand, 
however costly it is to hold. Such 
victory as men may win in the strug- 
gle for stability and happiness must 
be won on the difficult terrain where 
life meets the adult individual in 
unending conflict. 

In that conflict our impedimenta 
of infantile illusion is a severe drain 
upon our strength. Exhausted by its 
burden we are unable to pick up the 
genuine freight of life and recoil from 
the greater task as one that will 
crush us if we attempt it. In our 
efforts to dodge the burden of our- 
selves we exhibit all the mistaken 
ingenuity of the schoolboy who 
spends long hours tracing notes on 
his fingernails so that he will not 
have to study for examination. We 
erect whole categories of false values 
to evade the examination of that 
single value, whatever it may be, 
which is truest for us. But all such 
pitiful evasion can not make up to 
us the lost sweetness of claiming our 
full stature. Rather, it aggravates our 
sense of what we are losing and 
makes our writhing gestures the 
bitterer because we realize at heart 
that they are utterly needless. Guilt, 
too, adds its corrosive drop when we 
discover that our yearning for in- 
fantile security is an illicit passion, 
unworthily fed. And so at last a 
darkening sense of futility and apa- 
thetic boredom overspreads our 
lives, oppresses the age and causes 
the poet to lament: 


We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 

Leaning together 

Headpiece filled with straw, alas! 


This anguish finds expression not 
only in the inevitable suicide note: 
“Life has neither meaning nor inter- 
est for me,” but in the dragging 
days of ten million psychic invalids, 
potential suicides all, who still en- 
cumber the earth. It is too late to 
prescribe for such persons, and it is 
useless to suggest remedies to a 
society that does all it can to en- 
courage them in their melancholia. 
But since optimism is concerned only 
with the future, may we not con- 
ceivably look ahead to the long pull 
upward from the slough of present 
despond? 

There is no magic incantation over 
fire and water that will exorcise the 
demons of contemporary suicide, but 
there is always the slow fire of educa- 
tion to dissipate the damps of evil, 
with the hope that some day the 
hesitant smudge may burst into 
living flame. The education I speak 
of will go forward by a process of 
replacement and exchange. I will not 
say the replacement of illusion by 
reality, for illusion will always be a 
great motivator; and as for reality I 
make no claim to a monopoly of that 
ware. But if men are to stop killing 
themselves and our insane asylums 
are to be relieved of an intolerable 
pressure, the infantile fictions that 
drive men to suicide and madness 
must be skilfully displaced by ma- 
ture realizations. The myth of a 
great and perfect romance fostered 
in a million novels, inflated by 
women’s magazines and slobbered 
into the public ear over the radio 
must be replaced by the acceptance 
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of a hard-won, dearly-bought, hard- 
to-keep human relationship with a 
member of the opposite sex. The 
illusion that the winning of great 
wealth is not only easy but highly 
desirable, must be toned down to 
conformity with nickel-and-dime 
facts. The expectation of artistic 
recognition — a fruitful source of 
suicidal despair— must be sup- 
planted by the pleasure of writing a 
poem or painting a picture for the 
relief it gives us — and in this world 
there are few poems or pictures 
worth much else anyway. The de- 
pendency upon praise and the fear of 
censure — heritages of childhood 


both — must be laid aside as “im- 
material, incompetent and irrele- 
vant,” having little to do with the 
tenor of one’s private way. And 
lastly, the childish fancy of a watch- 


ful Father that heeds even the spar- 
row’s fall must be reinterpreted for 
adulthood in terms of an impersonal, 
indifferent natural force that can 
not be swerved by intercession nor 
influenced by tears, sacrifice, or 
prayers. 

But I hear hysterical voices warn- 
ing against this systematic unprop- 
ping of mankind. “The risk,” they 
cry, “is too great. Remove the pres- 
ent supports of the spirit and man 
will straightway find himself grovel- 
ing in the mire from which he rose.” 
To these, and all persons profession- 
ally or temperamentally determined 
to keep man on crutches, I reply that 
one does not develop biceps by 
carrying the arm in a splint nor by 


leaning it against a pillar. It is true 
that religion has carried man far, but 
signs are not lacking that it can 
carry him no farther without seri- 
ously unfitting him for his own 
spiritual Odyssey, best guided by the 
bright particular star of his own 
choosing. For, from all indications, 
men are eager to get back on their 
“true original course” and strike out 
on the wine-dark sea of the future. It 
may well be that tempest and ship- 
wreck will be their lot when they 
first start navigating for themselves, 
but I can not be convinced that their 
history while crawling in hobbles has 
been either safe or glorious. Or for 
that matter, particularly happy. 

Suicide may put a quietus to the 
problems of one man, or twenty 
thousand, but it is no cure for the 
evil that gnaws at our society. Nor is 
there at present in the whole world 
any single instrumentality or device, 
outside man himself, which can 
quell that evil. Religion, once the 
hope and bulwark of man, has long 
ago lost its virtue as man’s ally in the 
struggle to possess his own soul. For 
religion has become, oddly enough, 
the rival of man in that very strug- 
gle. It would possess him, while if he 
is to live in health and security he 
must possess himself. 

Theologians tell us that God’s in- 
finite superiority to man consists 
chiefly in his complete self-suffi- 
ciency. Might we not take a shrewd 
hint from the theologians and profit- 
ably imitate, in our poor mortal way, 
the chief excellente of God? 





Old Men 


By Eupora Ramsay RICHARDSON 


Suggestions for the last of the seven ages of man 


HAVE recently had occasion to think 
I on the pitiable plight of old men. 

For a great many reasons it is far 
more serious than that of old women. 
My mother and father, who have 
reached the age of retirement without 
physical handicaps of any kind, have 
been visiting me. My mother is able 
to adjust herself to her changed status; 
my father fills with difficulty the end- 
less vacuity of his days. Though there 
may be certain minor deviations from 
the masculine pattern, I believe that his 
case is typical of old men the world 
over. 

Women, because of the relative na- 
ture of their lives, have cultivated adap- 
tability to people and to circumstances. 
First they have been daughters, con- 
forming to the parental code, then 
young ladies, trying to please the men 
who have been graciously bestowing at- 
tentions, then wives adapting them- 
selves to the exigencies of husbands’ 
careers and finally mothers, decreasing 
that their children may increase. Just 
as on the ball-room floor men dance 
after their own peculiar fashion and 
girls must catch the step, however re- 
mote it may be from the measure of 
the music, so throughout life women, 
as the clever followers, have learned a 
lesson that serves them well during the 


last of the seven ages of man. There- 
fore they are prepared to make the final 
and most difficult of all adjustments and 
to settle themselves comfortably in the 
back seat of life. 

Then, too, specialization has not 
cursed women—even those who have 
followed careers. Through diversified 
tasks they not only have kept their 
minds flexible but also have acquired 
many minor skills that can not be taken 
from them as long as fingers and eyes 
remain usable. The mental flexibility 
acts as a shock absorber when they are 
struck by the new and different customs 
of the younger generation; and the 
skills prevent them from experiencing 
the sense of futility that comes to old 
men. My father, now that routine no 
longer serves as a narcotic, broods in 
comparative idleness upon the seeming 
ineffectualness of his life; while my 
mother busies herself in a thousand 
ways and meets the new conditions as 
from time to time she has adjusted her- 
self to other changes. The restlessness 
of old men who have retired from the 
absorbing tasks of the provider seems 
to be due largely to such concentration 
upon business as has precluded avoca- 
tional pursuits. 

Certainly in the school of life my 
father has had no preparation for old 
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age. So the order that he and other men 
have set up for themselves is proving 
a boomerang to its creators. He was 
reared in that era during which parental 
ambition centred upon boys. As an only 
son with five adoring sisters, he was pro- 
tected from all tasks save those that 
would prepare him for the career of his 
choice. He married a woman who used 
her very considerable talents to promote 
his interests. He was never allowed to 
know how the domestic wheels did their 
turning. So in his house he dealt with 
finished products and with nothing in 
the making. When he dressed in clothes 
that were laid out for him, he had no 
way to guess that my mother had spent 
hours darning or pressing or sewing on 
buttons. No one mentioned the labor 
involved in preparing meals that were 
served to him or that the water he drew 
for his bath would have been cold had 
there not been a morning session with 
the plumber. Constantly my mother 
was saving him from the mechanics of 
life in order that he might do his more 
important work. If he had learned to 
grow flowers or fix faucets, to make 
bookshelves or even to assist in dish- 
washing, he might be as content now as 
is my mother who goes on with her 
darning and mending and the mani- 
fold other pursuits that relieve the 
tedium of days that would otherwise 
be idle. 

In their desuetude, which is by no 
means innocuous, old men find count- 
less changes to distress them. Though 
my father’s ancestry expresses the in- 
fusion of many strains, his immediate 
background was preponderantly Scotch. 
The father and grandfather, to whose 
influences he was exposed during child- 
hood, were patriarchs of the old school 
who never recognized their children’s 
right to either ideas of their own or 


tangible possessions. He tells now, with 
distinct leanings toward the good old 
custom, of his grandfather’s taking 
from his father a mule, the excellent 
points of which the old man admired. 
“ll just leave my horse for you, 
Andy,” the patriarch is quoted as say- 
ing, “ and ride the mule home.” “ But, 
father,” the son protested, “ that mule 
is one of a pair. I need him about the 
plantation.” “ Come, come, Andy,” was 
the reply, “ I’ve taken a fancy to that 
mule and must have him.” There, of 
course, the matter ended. Now my 
father, watching the new disciplinary 
methods or lack of them, shakes his 
head in disapproval. “ There may be 
as much obedience in the world as there 
ever was,” he is fond of saying, “ but 
the situation is reversed. It is the chil- 
dren whom the parents obey.” 

The new psychology has left him al- 
most completely untouched. Though 
he would never admit it, I am confident 
that he still believes that it doesn’t make 
any difference what children do so long 
as they don’t like it and that habits are 
formed by repetition, even though the 
process be disagreeable. It is quite clear 
that the emphasis I place upon a child’s 
happiness is discordant with my father’s 
principles, Until now his own content- 
ment has come through work. Child- 
hood, according to the rugged Scotch 
philosophy, is merely a period of prep- 
aration for the arduous tasks of life. I 
can remember when my adolescent 
brother demanded fun that my father 
listened with uncomprehending ears. 
Having never learned to play and tak- 
ing his pleasures only in work, he pos- 
sessed a mental machinery not geared 
to understand the hedonism of the on- 
coming generation. Now that he is no 
longer going to his office at nine o’clock 
and desperately needs another capacity 
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for enjoyment, it is hard for him to 
change the habits of conduct and 
thought which have actuated him 
through the years. So against my phi- 
losophy, insisting as it does that achieve- 
ment is worthless if it precludes happi- 
ness, he throws up a defense, which, 
though apparently impregnable, leaves 
him disturbed behind its ramparts. 

Believing that obedience need not be 
rationalized, he is still in his relation 
to children a convert to the old easy 
method of bringing about immediate 
results and is constantly deploring the 
procedure I have adopted in dealing 
with my young daughter of eleven. The 
other day, for instance, the little girl 
began begging for a dog. There are 
various reasons just now why the pur- 
chase of a dog would be inadvisable. 
In the first place, pennies count this 
autumn. In the second, the canine fa- 
tality in our suburb has been high— 
due to speeders along our roads and to 
an epidemic of distemper that has taken 
its tragic toll. Then, too, our plans are 
rather uncertain, and the cook objects. 
While I was presenting the case of the 
defendant and having my arguments 
met with adroitness, my father inter- 
polated, “Child, why don’t you use 
the only effective method? Just say that 
there is to be no dog now and stop the 
discussion.” At the end of the afternoon 
when the child had herself reached the 
conclusion that the purchase should be 
postponed, he was still unconvinced. To 
my insistence that my method and his 
produced identical results and that in 
addition the little girl, instead of feel- 
ing thwarted and aggrieved, was en- 
tirely happy in having made her own 
decision with all the facts before her, 
he merely replied, “ Obedience is bet- 
ter than sacrifice.” 

In our attitude toward each other my 
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daughter and I controvert my father’s 
conception of the right parent-child re- 
lationship. We talk together, play to- 
gether, and argue together as equals, 
sometimes the one being worsted, some- 
times the other. That is not according 
to the Hoyle by which he was reared 
or by which he attempted to rear his 
own children. I shouldn’t allow a little 
girl to say what food she doesn’t like. 
She shouldn’t warn the family at dinner 
that the supply of butter is so low that 
if we aren’t careful there won’t be any 
for breakfast. When she doesn’t want 
the hot lunch that is provided because 
grandfather and grandmother like it 
that way and has her sandwiches and 
lemonade in the kitchen, I am violating 
an important custom which requires 
that members of a family partake of 
meals around a common board. The free 
and easy decorum of this age is some- 
thing greatly to be deplored, and its 
possible consequences are the disintegra- 
tion of the home. 


LD women are able to endure the 
O changing social customs — old 
men rarely. My mother, who has al- 
ways appeared at breakfast corseted, 
curled and immaculately dressed, has 
become inured to my lounging pajamas. 
While my father has ceased to comment 
upon my informal morning garb, he 
never fails to applaud me on the rare 
occasions when I come to breakfast at- 
tired for the street. He belongs, of 
course, to the generation so conscious 
of the human body as always to demand 
complete covering for woman. He can 
not agree with Lilith that Eve’s desire 
to be clothed was indication of inherent 
badness, but rather he thinks that 
Lilith’s nakedness was a sign of de- 
pravity. Were he a Titian, he would 
never have painted Sacred Love nude 
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and Profane Love in costume. So, when 
the eleven-year-old appears in shorts 
or when she crosses her knees as little 
girls will, he says to me and to her, 
“The child is almost as large as she 
will ever be. The time has come to teach 
her that young ladies’ legs should be 
covered.” Because both he and I are 
dealing with principles from which we 
can not honestly brook deviation, he is 
distressed by my non-conformance, and 
I am distressed that the child has so 
soon been made aware of her body. He 
is appalled by the bathing suits we wear, 
by the subjects that are freely discussed, 
by all the outward manifestations of 
departure from the precepts of our 
fathers; while my mother can say 
placidly, “ It’s quite all right, dear, for 
times have changed.” 

But times can never change enough 
for my father to accept the religion to 
which I subscribe. He is too drenched 
in Scotch Presbyterianism to condone 
lack of Sabbath observance and any- 
thing short of literal interpretation of 
the Scriptures. Fixed in his conscious- 
ness are various tenets which I am too 
honest to pretend to hold. It is the 
church, for instance, that has liberated 
woman, though its followers after two 
thousand years have not yet caught up 
with Plato. Social and economic reforms 
that look toward equalization of wealth 
and that international understanding 
that will make toward peace are not 
half so important as a profession of faith 
in the omnipotence of the Jehovah of 
the ancient Jews. Christianity has been 
the means of promoting civilization — 
though, pushed to the wall, he has to 
admit that the church has temporarily 
opposed each new discovery, invention 
and enlightening theory, from the days 
of Copernicus and Galileo down to Dar- 
win and Freud. Believing as he does, he 


views believing as I do as nothing short 
of tragedy. With the middle generation 
and the younger becoming, according 
to his thinking, utterly godless, he can 
understand why the depression has been 
sent upon the world and, contemplating 
the situation, becomes even more de- 
pressed and more than ever disinter- 
ested in those plans for economic re- 
adjustment that are not predicated upon 
a return to the olden faith. So when the 
ministerial union of his city exhorted 
the President to prescribe fasting and 
prayer as a way out of the financial 
difficulty, he appeared to be in full 
accord, 

Accordingly, in the absence of work, 
he has time to be wholly miserable. 
Witnessing the reversal of all the 
principles for which he has stood, he 
feels that the efforts of his life have been 
in vain. What does it profit a man to 
have lived long and earnestly if his 
own children are not following in his 
footsteps? The solid substance upon 
which he has taken his stand seems to 
be slipping from beneath his feet. I 
fancy, too, that at times unadmitted 
doubts come to assail him. Is it possible 
that, after all, the substance is not as 
solid as he once believed it to be? Was 
his life cut by a pattern that is no longer 
usable? Should he have spent less time 
upon earnest pursuits and more in learn- 
ing to enjoy life? Was the old disciplin- 
ary method of his father, to which he 
pinned his faith, wrong in principle? 
Is there something in this new psy- 
chology that attempts to substitute in- 
telligent conformance to law for the 
obedience that once seemed all-impor- 
tant in the guidance of human conduct? 
Is free and easy camaraderie between 
children and parents more effectual than 
the reverence he was taught to culti- 
vate toward his mother and father? Are 
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the social amenities by which his family 
life was guided outworn and ready for 
the junk pile? Could he have been 
wrong in his conception of those things 
that constituted feminine modesty? Is 
it possible that the type of religion to 
which he pinned his faith is proving in- 
adequate? Though I do believe that 
from time to time these questions flicker 
through his consciousness, I am sure 
that they are subjected to a speedy ra- 
tionalization that sends him behind old 
entrenchments to view the world with 
a sorrow deepened by a sense of personal 


futility. 


S° IT seems to me that pensions, ex- 
cellent as they are, will not solve 
the old man’s problem. I am not sure 
that there is any solution, but I can think 
of a few ways to make old age less diffi- 
cult. A man might begin early in life 
to prepare for retirement from business. 
Just as he equips himself for the early 
and middle years, so all along he might 
devote a little time to thinking what 
he will do with the latter years when 
high-powered commerce will throw him 
out as unfit for its exacting uses. Such 
continence and such conformance to 
scientific living as my father has ob- 
served seem to have been in vain unless 
the vigor they have prolonged is to be 
converted into activity. At seventy-five 
he appears to be less than sixty and has 
the strength and endurance of a man 
under fifty. He would not need to be 
looking backward if his programme in- 
cluded interesting work and a chance 
to look forward again. Society should 
take cognizance of the psychological 
as well as the material needs of old men. 

In the latter years, whether a woman 
is living in her own house or another’s, 
work continues, though it may be of a 
puttering sort. Dozens of examples oc- 
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cur to us all. I am thinking now of a 
friend of mine whose mother and 
father-in-law are living in her home. 
The old lady is entirely happy and use- 
ful. She mends the grandchildren’s 
clothes, tidies the house, invents rare 
salads and marvelous desserts for the 
menu—in other words is a part of the 
household because of the contribution 
she is making. The old man, a retired 
physician, wanders around like a lost 
soul and frequently says to his son’s 
mother-in-law, “ I envy you because you 
can always find something to do.” The 
wife of a professor, now emeritus, re- 
marked to me the other day, “ I wish I 
could make Doctor X happy now that 
he no longer goes regularly to the class- 
room. He is constantly realizing that 
his work has ended. Mine, of course, 
can end only with death. I am still 
about my business of making a home for 
him, and now that our income has de- 
creased and I have my husband on my 
hands all day, I fortunately have more 
to do than I have ever had.” 

As the world is organized now, there 
seems to be no niche for old men. That 
doesn’t mean, of course, that one can’t 
be provided. While we are solving other 
problems, here is one that challenges 
thought. The man like Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, who can turn from 
acting, when it seems wise to leave a 
public still eager to see him, to art be- 
cause he loves it and has been waiting 
for time to devote to his second voca- 
tional choice, is fortunate but represent- 
ative of the gifted few. Yet diversified 
education may be the means of supply- 
ing interests in old age. 

The situation is worse, moreover, for 
men who have held executive positions 
of power and responsibility than for 
those who belong to the lower social 
strata, both because they miss the au- 
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thority they have once possessed and 
because they are the ones who have done 
the greatest amount of specialization. 
Their lament frequently sounds some- 
what like that of the deposed Wolsey 
as they realize that had they served 
another ruler they would not be afloat 
at the end of life. 

In the reorganization that extra- 
home work for women is bringing about 
men are learning to do more things and 
it is to be hoped are developing that 
flexibility of mind that will enable them 
to make adjustments to new conditions. 
The old-fashioned wife contributed to 
the sorrows of her husband’s old age 
by failing to let him codperate in the 
home-making tasks from which there 
can be no retirement. At the same time 
she unnecessarily assumed too large a 
part of the drudgery. Codperation 
would have tended to free her, to con- 
vert household tasks into sociable un- 
dertakings, and would have given to 
her husband skills that would serve him 
well during the terrible years of retire- 
ment. As usual, the woman is somewhat 
to blame. She has been too loth to see a 
usurper enter her sphere. My mother, 
for instance, is an autocrat within the 
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house. She so utterly enjoys absolute 
rule within her kingdom that she 
doesn’t want my father to know where 
his clothes are kept, how a bed is opened 
at night, where kitchen utensils are to 
be found, or how meals are prepared. 
Such feminine mysteries are not for the 
prying hands or inquiring minds of 
men. Now, however, that women are 
contributing by means of outside work 
to the support of families, there is more 
codperation between husband and wife 
in the mechanics of living. The woman 
who is sharing a man’s kingdom is will- 
ing to make room for her husband 
within the realm that is traditionally 
hers. Since we have found that freedom 
does not connote idleness, it is an en- 
couraging sign of the times that men 
are about to be emancipated from the 
chains that used to bind senescence. 

Perhaps at the moment all we can 
do for men who have already grown old 
is to pity them. Men and women, how- 
ever, of the younger generation should 
take care not to repeat the mistakes of 
their parents and to remember that 
“ the best is yet to be ” only if we apply 
our knowledge of vocational guidance 
to the exigencies of old age. 


Cyd 





Oh, for Men to ‘Thump Great 
Sticks Upon the Floor! 


By T. Swann HArDING 


They must be very dignified men who can inspire large convic- 
tion in beliefs of some kind, no matter what 


MOVING picture presumably 
A depicting events at the Con- 
gress of Vienna interested 
me recently. There were tremendous 
salvos of cannon and we were in- 
formed that royalty had arrived. 
Every one in the drama was properly 
impressed. In interior scenes some 
properly bedecked menial would 
every now and then thump ominously 
upon the floor with a long, garlanded 
stick. There was silence. Then an 
important voice would announce 
some such august personage as “His 
Apostolic Majesty, the Emperor of 
Pseudorania,” and every one made 
deep obeisance. 

These were rather excellent times 
after all. Democracy is really so 
informal as to be positively vulgar. 
Then, whatever you may think at 
certain more lyric or ecstatic mo- 
ments, you must agree that the life 
of man is, the common run of it, a 
ghastly mean and unimportant af- 
fair. What more necessary to his 
dignity than that he invoke fiction to 
enhance it? How dignity vanishes in 
an unbelieving democratic age! 


True enough we still fire salvos in 
salute, but as often as not the Presi- 
dent is bored or somewhat abashed. 
We still have fleets of battleships 
parade in some majesty before the 
Commander-in-Chief, but sometimes 
he wears a straw hat, and now and 
then he has turned away from the 
parade and sat snoozing in a deck 
chair. The guns are fired and the 
fleet parades itself, but nobody be- 
lieves any more in the very ardent 
necessity for these things. The Presi- 
dent himself does not believe that he 
merits the salute or the homage. 

How shockingly deficient we are in 
belief these days! To what an enor- 
mous extent has the very capacity for 
belief become attenuated. It has 
almost reached the vanishing point. 
And yet the whole structure and 
fabric of civilization rests directly 
upon man’s ability to fashion fictions 
worthy of his continued credence. 
The entire difference between a 
primitive medicine man’s absurd an- 
tics and a solemn high mass, between 
a savage gnawing a raw fish on a river 
bank and a formal banquet, between 
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the casual sex relationships of bar- 
barians and the most impressive 
ceremony celebrating “holy matri- 
mony,” depends absolutely upon 
man’s ability to acquire dignity and 
to promote organization by evolving 
complex beliefs that win his sincere 
respect. 

These beliefs rest upon fiction in 
all cases, to be sure. Any belief when 
analyzed and duly attenuated by the 
toxic skeptic rapidly resolves itself 
to what can be recognized as purely 
irrational assumptions proclaimed 
true for purposes in hand. At the 
original production of the fiction 
these assumptions were very often 
clearly recognized to be definitely 
false. But time has a way of hallow- 
ing such assumptions and of synthe- 
sizing inerrant truths. On the other 
hand “the modern temper” tends 
every now and then to blight the 
most hallowed of these truths and 
we find some respectable clergyman 
suddenly shocked by the fact that 
what he regarded as a perfectly 
inoffensive sermon is viewed by his 
congregation and his colleagues as 
dangerous heresy. 


E Do not have to be very old to 

look back and remember when 
the political parties stood for certain 
definite beliefs and when candidates 
for office actually believed something 
or other. It is quite true that the 
actual tenets of the Democratic and 
the Republican parties were difficult 
to apprehend, even in my youth, 
but there was a something or other 
there that acted as a focal point 
around which certain definite be- 
liefs coalesced, and there was an 
actual, not a purely chimerical, 
antagonism between the two parties. 
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There was the same sincere antago- 
nism between religious sectarians. 

Today beliefs have crumbled to 
the extent that sincere hatred about 
religious or political matters is dis- 
tinctly bad form, and you would 
have to go very far indeed to find an 
American voter unaware of the fact 
that the aims of the two great po- 
litical parties are identical — to 
serve themselves and their henchmen 
at the expense of the public. Of 
course, there are the Socialists and 
the Communists. The former have a 
definite platform and, I am con- 
vinced, believe quite sincerely in it 
— something like the more refined 
Episcopalians of thirty years ago. 

But when I hear my Communist 
friends run on, or whenever I read 
any of the authentic homiletics 
emanating from more certainly in- 
spired sources in Soviet Russia, my 
mind is drawn directly back to cer- 
tain Baptist, Methodist and Presbyte- 
rian churches that I attended in my 
youth. They were located in a coun- 
try town. I heard many ministers 
and many evangelists. They knew 
what they were talking about; they 
knew how to save the world, and 
they hated and snarled at their rivals 
with sincere venom. I have heard 
nothing like them since, until the 
Communists came along. 

Far be it from me to rebuke Com- 
munists. That I have no intention of 
doing. The greatest difficulty we face 
in America today is the fact that we 
can not — enough of us— get to- 
gether and intensely and fervently 
believe certain credos. The creeds 
themselves do not so much matter. I 
do not believe it could honestly be 
said that the creed of the Russian 
Communist is a thing of all wisdom, 
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inerrant and perfect. I think the 
very fact that Russian leaders them- 
selves change their creed at oppor- 
tune moments disproves any such 
contention. But the Russians do 
have a programme and they do 
believe in it, and that is essential. 

There is dissension, there is even 
bitter argumentation and recrimina- 
tion among the leaders of Russia, 
both in interpreting and in applying 
the plenary inspiration of the sacred 
texts left them by Marx and by 
Lenin, but there comes a definite 
point when a decision is reached, 
when arguments are pushed aside, 
when dissenters must get out of the 
way, and action is taken. If you will 
read a little in anthropology, either 
savage or rural American, you will find 
precisely the same thing taking place. 

The primitive tribe usually took 
no votes, if it were sufficiently 
primitive. What happened was a 
general discussion in which all points 
of view were given a complete hear- 
ing. Sooner or later a sort of mass 
opinion crystallized and every one 
present somehow knew that a deci- 
sion had been reached. Thereafter 
belief was considered formed and 
action in accord with that belief took 
place. In exactly the same way there 
might be factions in our rural Bap- 
tist church — one of which wanted a 
Sunday-school room and one of 
which did not — and there might be 
violent internal disagreement. But 
since all the Baptists of those days, 
thirty years ago, cordially hated 
Methodists because they knew that 
the Methodists were eternally and 
devastatingly wrong, it was possible 
for the Baptists to hold together, to 
believe, and to act in accord with 
their beliefs. 
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But the church conference or the 
political convention of today oper- 
ates on different lines altogether. 
There is no dealing with implacably 
firm beliefs at all. There is a mere 
business of suggesting that this or 
that formulation of hypothetical 
opinion be put into the platform or be 
written into the dogma in order to 
placate this element, to attract that 
one, or to produce a sort of synthetic 
harmony that will serve to win the 
election or to render solicitations for 
funds somewhat more appealing. 

S ouR earlier political, moral, 
A religious and even social be- 
liefs disintegrated it will be remem- 
bered that science was coming along. 
Very many of us were _— certain 
that science would supply the needs 
for something to believe that in- 
evitably arose when other belief 
structures crumbled. For a while it 
looked very much as if science would 
serve the purpose, too. For it claimed 
to be in touch with real reality and to 
give us hard facts. It even began to 
assume that if certain strategic facts 
could be ascertained it could accu- 
rately and finally depict past, present 
and future for humanity. What more 
natural, then, than to believe in a 
millennium to be achieved by the 
progress of science and to believe as 
well in the doctrines of science? 

A great many of us did that. 
Then science itself suddenly dis- 
integrated. The result was very 
pitiful. Certain believers became 
very angry and renounced science 
altogether with imperious gestures. 
Thus Marxian economics and natu- 
rally the systems of Lenin and Trot- 
sky had been builded upon the solid 
foundations of natural science, upon 
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the rock of determinism as so well 
exemplified in physics. So when the 
rock disintegrated the Communists 
got together and howled that mod- 
ernistic physics — relativity and all 
that sort of thing — was a work of 
the devil (which they called the 
bourgeoisie) and said they would 
have nothing whatever to do with 
Einstein. 

Certain of the more old-fashioned 
religious people adopted a “See, I 
told you so” attitude. They called us 
to attend that they had said all along 
that science conflicted with the Bible 
and that the Bible must win out. The 
scientists were changing all their 
beliefs now, so the Bible had won out. 
Then there were what we may call 
the intelligent liberal thinkers. They 
were humanistic and literary in cast 
of mind. They had never really 
understood science. They had wor- 
shiped from afar but had gone on 
the assumption that, since it often 
appeared to be sociologically or 
economically useful (as ammunition 
or as a weapon), science must be 
something very real, very definite 
and very permanent. Now that “the 
logic of modern physics” tended to 
resolve all ‘science into a rather 
ridiculously chaotic mass of nothing- 
ness, they got very, very angry and 
said science was all rot. The real 
values were human, or social, or 
something. 

What no one seemed to see was 
that the older physics—and we 
shall take physics as an example 
because it represented the firmest 
rock the earlier science possessed — 
as well as modern physics were doing 
precisely what the gentleman did 
when he rapped on the floor with his 
stick, commanded silence and at- 


tention, announced the “Apostolic 
Majesty” of some probably quite 
unimpressive and badly diseased 
man, and later made way for him, 
that he might walk on a velvet 
carpet while trumpets blared, salvos 
were fired and roses were cast at him. 
In each case man was adding to the 
dignity of man. 

There was another element in it, 
too. It will be remembered that I said 
earlier that those who originally 
formulated a fiction knew that it was 
a fiction and consciously recognized 
it as such. I am inclined to believe 
that the first priest was not so much 
convinced of the awful reality of 
supernatural powers as he was of the 
fact that by implanting this convic- 
tion in the minds of more timid and 
less intelligent men he could accom- 
plish certain purposes that he had in 
mind. Again, I feel that the first 
evangel who proclaimed God as his 
Father, in no sense believed this as a 
real biological fact, but rather used 
the metaphor to impress peasants 
and yokels. 

In precisely the same way the men 
who first formulated the concept of 
the atom, or the nature of the so- 
called laws of motion or of gravita- 
tion, knew quite definitely that all 
their imposing work rested upon a 
foundation of irrational assumption. 
In time, as mathematics accumu- 
lated — and nothing is more impres- 
sive to the naive than serried pages 
of mathematical formulas — and as 
the records of experimental work 
came to abound, practically every 
one lost sight of the fact that the 
whole edifice was a fiction, assumed 
true for certain practical purposes, 
and founded upon purely hypotheti- 
cal and entirely irrational basic 
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assumptions that can not be proved 
true by logic. 

Thus atoms themselves, as origi- 
nally postulated, were endowed with 
properties reason told men they 
could not possess. For instance, they 
were units incapable of further sub- 
division. Molecules were perfectly 
elastic. The laws of motion operated 
only in a perfect vacuum. The law of 
kinetic energy as applied to gases 
postulated the existence of an ideal 
gas which alone followed those laws 
implicitly. Gravitation was neces- 
sarily regarded originally as some sort 
of an attractive power in spite of the 
fact that action at a distance was 
denounced by the very Newtonian 
system itself. 

What happened, then, when the 
older fictions disintegrated? They 
had served their purpose. The system 
builded of them, and whether they 
were true or false, had enabled man 
to discover that the universe was 
even more intricate and complex 
than he had at first imagined. These 
older fictions would no longer fit it. 
New fictions must be evolved, and 
quite naturally a period of flux 
supervened, just as such a period su- 
pervened when men almost abruptly 
ceased to believe that apostolic 
majesties were really apostolic and 
deserving of the homage and the 
respect shown to them. 


B;, rest assured science will pull 
itself together again. When it 
does so what shall we have? We shall 
have quite close agreement among 
physical scientists upon the necessity 
for believing in the scientific truth of 
new fictions evolved upon newly 
postulated assumptions. The beliefs 
that result will be highly formalized 
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and conventionalized; those who re- 
fuse to entertain these beliefs will, in 
a sense, be regarded as heretical. But 
the beliefs will have the same im- 
portance as the beliefs entertained 
by more primitive people after 
interpreting the auguries plainly 
written in the coiled intestine of a 
chicken. That importance is this: 
By sincerely and conscientiously 
adhering to belief in these highly 
conventionalized dogmas or proposi- 
tions scientists will be able to act 
together again for the good of hu- 
manity. When the new belief becomes 
a habit pattern and dissenters agree 
to accept it or else absent themselves, 
action is again possible. 

In America today no such una- 
nimity is possible in things social 
and economic. Consequently we 
have chaos, and chaos will continue 
until we can evolve fictions suffi- 
ciently attractive to inspire spon- 
taneous and rather intense belief. In 
Soviet Russia we see a believing 
world which is accomplishing things. 
I agree readily that rather a moder- 
ate amount of intelligence will enable 
any one to analyze those beliefs, to 
show their purely fictioned charac- 
ter, to display their irrationality and 
to laugh at the simple faith that 
enables any one to entertain them. 
The point is that the Russians are 
getting somewhere and we are not 
getting anywhere. 

Economically the belief in the old 
capitalism is largely effaced. We 
have no new beliefs to take its place. 
We have various hunger marches 
composed of various individuals, 
walking here and there to various 
cities, demanding and apparently 
expecting economic action at the 
hands of political governments. These 
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marchers have no programmes; they 
have no strong beliefs. They want 
some money to tide them over, that 
is all. You can effect neither a revolu- 
tion nor an evolutionary regenera- 
tion out of such material. Until there 
is a programme which acquires 
dignity, captures imagination and 
inspires homage by being believed in 
intensely, militantly and dogmati- 
cally by very large groups of people, 
there can be no betterment in our 
national condition. 

Intellectual beliefs, per se, should 
be arrived at objectively and should 
initially carry as few emotional over- 
tones as possible. So far they remain 
merely pretty cerebral toys for 
decadents to play with. In order to 
produce humanly beneficial action at 
any level of intelligence, therefore, 
the general validity of conventional- 
ized systems of beliefs must be agreed 
upon by large groups. Action then 
follows quickly. More important 
than the nature of the beliefs or even 
than their “verity” is the emotional 
intensity with which they are held 
and the number who hold them. 
Today we suffer from the lack of men 
who thump great sticks upon the 
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floor and remind us that other men 
should command, are majestic, have 
the divine affatus, know what is 
good for us and can tell us what we 
should believe in order that we may 
act for the social good. 

We have a plethora of men who 
think they know what is good for 
themselves, but they are little, 
selfish men. We have a great many 
so-called “intelligent” skeptics, like 
the writer of these lines, who can not 
intensely believe anything at all — 
whose learning and analytical pen- 
chants are insuperable inhibitions to 
action. What we need are well- 
formulated, strictly conventionalized 
beliefs, sufficiently simple in nature 
to captivate the popular imagination. 
We also need very dignified men who 
can thump the floor with sticks and 
inspire the conviction of millions of 
other men in the power and the glory 
of the accepted beliefs. After these 
needs are satisfied, action for the 
social good will follow. Until then 
we shall run desperately around in 
circles pursuing shadows which we 
can not really see — because, though 
we know it not, the sun is momen- 
tarily blotted out. 


Cyd 





The Utopian of Uvalde 


By CuHares ALBERT BILLINGS 


The man we may receive in exchange for Charles Curtis 


Honorable John Nance Garner 

of Texas is a very unhappy man. 
Washington correspondents, aided 
and abetted by William Randolph 
Hearst, are primarily responsible, of 
course, for the sorrow now besetting 
the Utopian of Uvalde. They pumped 
too much helium overnight into his 
Presidential bag, and the collapse in 
Chicago was more than a man of 
sixty-three — even a son of Texas — 
could easily bear in so promising a 
Democratic year. 

The Vice-Presidential nomination 
that followed the precipitate dump- 
ing act of William Gibbs McAdoo 
failed to appease him. Doubts set in 
immediately whether a half-loaf of 
bread — particularly a Democratic 
half-loaf— was, after all, better 
than none; specifically, whether the 
Vice-Presidency was a better job 
than Speaker of the House. Thus it is 
that today, in mid-campaign, Garner 
is given to private fears that the 
greatest tragedy which can becloud 
his hitherto happy political career is 
to be awakened on the morning of 
November 9 — nobody believes he 
will stay up the night of Novem- 
ber 8 to listen to the returns — 
with the information that he has 
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routed the hapless Charley Curtis 
from the Senate wing of the Capitol. 
Garner is cold-blooded enough a 
practical politician to know that if 
the people elect him Vice-President 
in November, only death in the 
White House can save him from a 
sunset of senility. 

Fortunately for the Democratic 
cause, the gavel-breaking, gallery- 
playing, pecan-cracking Speaker 
Garner is a first-rate actor. His tal- 
ents there are but slightly less in con- 
stant evidence than his gifts as a 
politician and a poker-player, both of 
thirty years’ effective use. Therefore 
his high-pitched, lip-pinched voice is 
betraying in campaign none of the 
luke-warmness of his heart as to how 
the election will turn out in Novem- 
ber. But before the acting started, 
the country got a fair idea how he 
felt about the Chicago nomination 
for second place. He dictated a brief 
letter of acceptance to his secretary- 
wife. A three-cent stamp, he told the 
correspondents, was enough to ex- 
pend in acknowledging a nomination 
for Vice-President of the United 
States on the Democratic ticket. 

The wife who wrote the letter is 
on the Government pay-roll as his 
secretary and has been for twenty- 
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eight years. Despite the rising cry 
against Congressional nepotism, she 
is likely to remain in that job even if 
officially she becomes second lady of 
the land. Contrary to the usual habits 
of Congressional wives, she works. 
At seven in the morning she is at the 
Capitol and at seven at night she 
can begin to call it a day. Such a 
routine leaves her with neither time 
nor tolerance for social activities to 
which a membership in Congress 
automatically entitles anybody from 
a section-hand to a blooded scion. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Garner will 
drag several thousand votes to the 
Democratic ticket for no reason other 
than the lack of social ambition in 
his wife. The spectacle that Mrs. 
Dolly Gann created has begun now 
to have its political reverberations. 
Any stern matron in Washington 
society will whisper confidentially 
that she knows a raft of otherwise 
good Republican votes headed toward 
the Democratic party for no other 
purpose than to give the 200-pound 
Mrs. Gann the elbow rush from sec- 
ond place at the table of state. 
Garner is thoroughly aware of this 
situation, and his sly references to 
Washington society are designed to 
ensnare the bulk of female votes be- 
ginning beyond the 400 mark. Mr. 
Roosevelt can take care of the Four 
Hundred itself by right of early 
register. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Garner, he 
is no Adonis for the voting ladies to 
gaze upon. Even Roosevelt exceeds 
him in that capacity. To make mat- 
ters worse for the pink-faced, gray- 
topped Garner, Washington corre- 
spondents vastly overdid the job of 
puffing him up to the public after his 
selection as Speaker last December. 
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They pictured him as a fiery, stal- 
wart, sombrero-wearing son of Texas. 
They recalled that Texans hailed him 
as the “ Chaparral Cock of the Frio,” 
but failed to explain that the local 
meaning of that term is merely 
“road-runner.” Photographers rushed 
into the mails pictures of Garner 
stalking up the marble steps to the 
House of Representatives, his som- 
brero rivaling the dome of the Capi- 
tol. Cartoonists clothed him in the 
garb of Tom Mix — and the picture 
of a rip-roaring, snorting public serv- 
ant was complete. 

Thus press-agented by the boister- 
ous Washington correspondents, the 
voters expected to voice huzzahs for 
an idol with a larynx at least suffi- 
cient to produce a good barytone, if 
not basso profundo. They hastened 
to hear and to see the most colorful 
member of the Hoover-Curtis-Roose- 
velt-Garner quartet. The result was 
painful. So long as Candidate Garner 
merely posed from the rear-end of the 
car or the front of the stage, he re- 
sembled the photographs and car- 
toons sufficiently for accurate finger- 
pointing by the populace. But when 
his thin lips parted for action, the 
illusion was exploded. Out piped a 
voice as thin and sharp as that of a 
vaudeville tenor. Before the shock of 
it was over, so was the speech; and 
Goliath was down without a David. 
He fell back, of course, on the depres- 
sion; and it may yet ride him into 
the Vice-Presidency next November, 
even if only by the seat of his 
spangled pants 


N THE same unconscionable man- 
I ner that they puffed up Garner 
the man, Washington correspondents 
concocted and dispatched to the na- 
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tion the most flagrantly erroneous 
picture of Garner the politician — 
they even called him “statesman” — 
that Capitol Hill has known in recent 
political history. Any casual observer 
of Congressional advancement knows 
that simple seniority, plus a few con- 
venient deaths, defeats or promo- 
tions, gave to Garner the place he 
occupies in the House today; and 
even his most zealous colleagues pri- 
vately admit or insist that, aside 
from a sharp tongue and tremendous 
energy, he possesses nothing politi- 
cally in excess of similar talents of 
many of his present-day colleagues. 

A question mark still hangs. like a 
spying balloon over the propriety of 
his famous fraternizing episodes with 
the “enemy” during the time when 
Nicholas Longworth was Speaker. 
On the floor, Garner,-as Democratic 
leader, would pour into the solemn 
pages of the Congressional Record a 
long flow of vitriolic denunciation of 
Republican policies, proposals and 
tactics; but when the words had 
ended, and the stenographers had 
hastened to an ante-room to type 
them off for consumption by the 
breathlessly awaiting Democratic 
readers of the Record, Garner would 
walk over to Longworth, break into 
laughter about what he had just said, 
and together they would leave the 
chamber — arm-in-arm. To some ob- 
servers, it was merely a gentlemanly 
gesture, but to some of the more 
loyally blooded Democrats, such a 
performance smacked of treason. Of 
course they held their tongues, since 
it was merely a matter of time before 
Garner would become Speaker, with 
a palm-full of little favors for the 
more faithfully ;subservient of the 
lesser lights. 
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Immediately upon his ascension to 
the speakership, the correspondents 
pictured him as an amazingly suc- 
cessful leader of his party, holding a 
magnetic personal sway over his fel- 
low Democrats and capable of mar- 
shaling them in line for anything from 
selection of an assistant door-keeper 
to passage by partisan strength of 
major legislation. The truth of the 
matter is that he did not win a single 
major legislative fight during the 
entire session just ended; and that in 
the three greatest battles — the mo- 
ratorium, the proposed manufactur- 
ers’ sales tax and the relief of destitu- 
tion — he played a réle that was an 
impotent cross between a yes-man 
for President Hoover and a tail- 
tucked rabbit for the Democratic 
party. 

In the matter of the moratorium, 
he fell whole-heartedly in line with 
the proposal of President Hoover for 
its passage, and accomplished the 
greatest piece of work for an opposi- 
tion party Chief Executive that any 
speaker had done in more years than 
the Democratic party could remem- 
ber. 

The sales tax defeat was a personal 
defeat — an early and crushing col- 
lapse of the party organization that 
Garner had attempted to set up in 
the House at the beginning of his ad- 
ministration. As he is now in the 
present campaign for Vice-President, 
so was he equally luke-warm in his 
advocacy of a sales tax; but having 
decided upon it as an emergency item 
in the 1932 frenzy to balance the 
budget, he made its passage the 
equivalent of a vote of confidence in 
him from his party. 

Seeing that such a vote of confi- 
dence was not on its way, he took the 
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unprecedented action of leaving the 
chair and calling upon members of 
the House to participate in a demon- 
stration that smacked of a Holy Rol- 
ler revival and a Methodist love 
feast. The galleries watched amazed 
as he went into action. 

“Rise in your seats,” he pleaded 
with the House, “all you members 
who are willing to try to balance the 
budget.” 

Of course it was a trick, similar to 
the stock proposition of evangelists: 
“All who want to go to Heaven, hold 
up your hands.” 

Republicans arose along with 
Democrats, and even the sole Farm- 
er-Laborite in the House, Paul John 
Kvale of Minnesota, stood high upon 
his young feet. 

“Now, those who do not want to 
balance the budget, rise in their 
seats.” No one rose, so the solemn 
Congressional Record faithfully re- 
ports in its issue of March 29, 1932. 

Having filled the mourners’ bench 
with budget-balancers, Garner then 
resumed the fight for the sales tax as 
the major emergency item. By the 
time it got around to a vote, there 
were enough backsliders — led by the 
Democratic Rankin of Mississippi 
and the Republican La Guardia of 
New York — to hand to him the most 
noticeable personal defeat of his Con- 
gressional career. 

Then came his famous “pork bar- 
rel” bill. To the amazement of his 
harried colleagues, Garner intro- 
duced a “relief of destitution” meas- 
ure that would have built a post- 
office in almost any town in the 
United States able to muster enough 
inhabitants to go through the alpha- 
bet at least one time. The press of the 
country hooted its derision and many 
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towns where post-offices were pro- 
posed for the “relief of destitution” 
arose in indignation. But Garner, 
with the Presidential bug biting him, 
called a caucus of the Democratic 
party and demanded that the mem- 
bers agree to unanimous support of 
the bill. What really happened in 
that famous caucus is just now be- 
ginning to leak out. One fist-fight 
was barely averted; one member 
walked out with a sharp denunciation 
of Garner still pouring from his angry 
lips as he slammed the door; and two 
members rose boldly in the face of 
their chief and put themselves on 
record as refusing to be bound by the 
caucus. The others were sufficiently 
whipped into line to result in House 
passage of the bill. From then on it 
was doomed; and when the Hoover 
recommendations were accepted as a 
substitute by the House on the eve of 
adjournment, Garner had taken the 
second major personal defeat of his 
brief tenure as speaker. 


ATEVER humor the heavy- 

VW breathing, post-prosperity 
American populace may manage to 
find this year in the Presidential 
campaign, none of it will purposely 
be furnished by Garner. For thirty 
years he has managed to survive the 
perils of life on Capitol Hill. Acid- 
dipped retorts form his principal 
stock of tactics on the floor, while 
in the chair he is as careful of his 
utterances as a bridegroom. He 
wants to be mentioned in political 
history as a Speaker of tremendous 
dignity, exactness and correctness; 
a presiding officer of both gift and 
wisdom in parliamentary procedure; 
a worthy Solomonic successor to 
even the worthiest of his predeces- 
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sors, from Frederick A. C. Muhlen- 
berg of Pennsylvania to Nicholas 
Longworth of Ohio. It requires,there- 
fore, that he bring his theatrical 
talents into continuous play as a 
Congressional Jekyl and Hyde, — 
Dr. Jekyl in the chair, Mr. Hyde on 
the floor. It is a talent he possesses 
and exercises in such abundance that 
it has even been made a minor issue 
in the present campaign. 

A search of the Congressional 
Record fails to reveal much of a 
horse-play tendency in the Garner 
make-up. Only once in thirty years 
has he been known to fall victim to 
the school-boy method of scribbling 
a “piece of poetry” to answer an 
opponent. That was in 1913, when 
the tariff bill was up for action, and 
Garner, representing a goat-infested 
district, wanted a ten per cent duty 
on mohair. Representative J. Hamp- 
ton Moore, now Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, pulled a paper from his 
pocket, and read to the House his 
lines entitled: Garner’s Goat of Texas: 

Of all the creatures in the land, 

Of pedigrees supremely grand, 


There’s none that does respect command 
Like Garner’s Goat of Texas. 


So while you kick the wool off sheep 
And beef and mutton make so cheap, 
Protective tariff now will keep 

The Garner Goat of Texas. 


The House was still roaring when 
Garner rushed into a corner, did 
some hasty scribbling and demanded 
recognition. His work of art in reply 
to Moore was: 

Hampie Moore is a heluva poet — 

He don’t know a sheep from a goat. 

The “goat tariff” went on as 
Garner’s contribution to the Under- 
wood tariff bill of 1913, much to the 
shock of die-hard Jeffersonian Demo- 
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crats who held that a tariff on any- 
thing, from goats to perfume, was a 
breach of faith with the party. In 
1919, when the Republicans re- 
gained control of the House and 
proposed a tariff bill more to their 
party liking, Garner led the general 
fight for the lowest rates possible to 
force on the bill. 

Tariff and taxation, Garner’s legis- 
lative hobbies, are handled exclu- 
sively in the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee, and assignment 
on that group is the highest commit- 
tee honor a member of the lower 
branch can obtain. When a vacancy 
occurs, the scramble for the appoint- 
ment is the worst inside dog-fight 
staged in the House of Representa- 
tives. Garner got his chance for 
membership on the committee in 
1913, shortly after the czaristic 
appointive powers of the Speaker 
had been transferred to the member- 
ship as a whole for division in accord- 
ance with majority and minority 
party strength. Older Democrats, 
none too sure of how the Texas 
“road-runner” would go in matters 
of tariff and taxation, discouraged 
his fight for the Ways and Means 
Committee. When it became ap- 
parent that he was sufficiently ac- 
complished in the gentle art of 
back-scratching and log-rolling to 
get the place, elder colleagues made 
this proposition to him: 

“Give up your effort to go on the 
Ways and Means Committee, and 
we will make you Chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs.” 

Such a chairmanship would have 
ushered Mr. and Mrs. Garner over- 
night into the choicest inner circle 
of the diplomatic set in Washington 
and put them high on the exclusive 
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list at the White House. The man 
whose campaign song is I’ve Been 
Working on the Railroad would have 
rated the full-depth bows at all 
legations in Washington. But the 
red-faced Garner retorted: 

“IT don’t want the chairmanship 
of Foreign Affairs. I want to deal 
with affairs affecting American peo- 
ple — not foreign people. I’m going 
on the Ways and Means.” 

It was too rebellious an action to 
be handled outside a secret caucus 
and the Democrats ordered a huddle. 
When it was over, Garner led the 
ticket for the places vacant on the 
Democratic side, and the Ways and 
Means Committee got a new mem- 
ber dominated by a belief that if 
tariffs are to be enacted, they should 
be national, not sectional in scope; 
and that taxes should be loaded in 
every conceivable manner upon the 
rich, leaving to the poor only the 
payment of sufficient taxes to qualify 
as voters. 

A short time later Garner came 
to the conclusion that the Demo- 
cratic fight against the tariff is a 
hopeless task; and that the wisest 
policy for his party to pursue is to 
grab what benefit it can from a tariff, 
rather than devoting the bulk of its 
time and talent trying to destroy it. 
His “goat tariff” was his first suc- 
cessful effort in accordance with that 
theory. 

“Apparently there is no escape 
from the tariff burden,” he bluntly 
confessed to his colleagues one day in 
the House. “After the American 
consumer has spent his days trying 
to extract from life a fair measure 
of its joys, and each hour of the day 
and night contributing to the profits 
of those special interests which have 
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been successful in securing inde- 
fensible tariff favors, even death 
does not free him from their pitiless 
greed. His family is compelled to 
pay a tariff tax on practically every 
article that goes into the manufacture 
of his coffin, and when his body is 
finally laid to rest, the granite tomb- 
stone with which they mark his 
resting place will carry a tariff rate 
ranging from sixty to 1,500 per cent.” 

With the tenacity and energy of a 
private detective, Garner tackled 
the details of the $3,000,000,000 re- 
fund of income, excess profits and 
estate taxes during the administra- 
tion of Andrew Mellon as Secretary 
of the Treasury. It was the most 
notable piece of work he accom- 
plished for his party in his whole 
career. At best, it was merely an 
excellent piece of reporting, or inves- 
tigating. Its outcome was the crea- 
tion of a Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, a sort of super- 
watchdog of the Treasury. It has 
done no barking since higher ambi- 
tions occupied the time and attention 
of the creator. 

The smartest piece of advance 
thinking that Garner did prior to the 
Chicago Convention was a futile 
effort. The North Carolina primary 
convinced him that even the al- 
leged Dry South was getting moist, 
if not soaking Wet. Information 
reached him that the platform com- 
mittee of the Democratic Convention 
would bring out a plank calling for 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Immediately he issued a 
statement for repeal. It was a bold 
stroke for the Presidency — the best 
one that he made. But along with 
Al Smith, Garner found out that it 
was too late to stop Roosevelt. 





Can Europe Pay Us? 


By Joun Parke YouncG 


The factual case against cancelation or revision of War debts 
—and the psychological in favor 


ITLER has said that the pros- 
Hl pect of Germany’s ever making 
the final reparation payment of 
$714,000,000 arranged at the Lausanne 
Conference is not worth three marks. 
In the Allied nations, however the Lau- 
sanne accord is hailed as the final and 
amicable settlement of a long stand- 
ing controversy. Its predecessor, the 
Young Plan, was received in the same 
manner. 

The “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
whereby the nations have agreed not 
to ratify the Lausanne settlement until 
the United States shall have reduced 
the War debts, has not been kindly 
received in the United States, nor has 
it improved the chances of debt reduc- 
tion. The position of the United States, 
as emphatically reiterated by President 
Hoover in his letter to Senator Borah, 
is unchanged —the War debts are to 
stand on their own feet and not become 
mixed with reparations, although he 
hinted in his acceptance speech that 
“some other tangible form of compen- 
sation” than gold might be acceptable. 
While members of Congress and a large 
part of the American public have been 
antagonized by the attempted pressure, 
a substantial number of people in this 
country are and always have been def- 


initely in favor of cancelation or reduc- 
tion. 

A fundamental difference exists be- 
tween reparations, a penalty imposed 
upon defeated Germany, and the War 
debts, the result of money loaned by 
the United States to friendly nations. 
Reparations are based upon the idea of 
War guilt which Germany was forced 
to accept in the peace treaty. For her 
sins Germany has already paid some 
nine or ten billion dollars, depending 
upon who makes the computation. 
Money loaned to European nations by 
the United States Government was 
supplied by the American public and is 
still owing the public by our Govern- 
ment. The question at issue is, can 
Europe pay, and if so, should she pay? 
First let us consider reparations. 


T THE Peace Conference in 1919 the 
A Allied nations were unable to agree 
upon the reparation bill to be presented 
to Germany. Extravagant sums were 
proposed, far beyond Germany’s ca- 
pacity to pay. One group wanted the 
amount left elastic, so that as Germany 
recovered from the War, reparations 
could be adjusted accordingly. The 
treaty finally provided that a Repara- 
tion Commission be established and 
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that this commission determine what 
the total bill was to be and how it was 
to be paid. 

The Reparation Commission accord- 
ingly announced in April, 1921, that 
Germany should pay the equivalent of 
$32,000,000,000. Serious students knew 
that this enormous amount would never 
be paid. Germany was to begin pay- 
ments immediately at the rate of 
$7 50,000,000 a year. 

Germany paid upon this basis until 
1923, but with the greatest difficulty. 
She paid in cash, in coal, in ships, in 
railway equipment, in live stock and 
even in works of art. In order to get the 
necessary money Germany printed 
quantities of paper marks, with conse- 
quences well known. The mark circula- 
tion rose to the unpronounceable figure 
of about 500,000,000,000,000 billions 
at the end of 1923. The value of the 
mark — twenty-four cents before the 
War — declined accordingly to a point 
where it took 100,000,000,000 marks to 
buy a newspaper. The chaos was ex- 
treme and business came almost to 
a standstill. 

In January, 1923, Germany was in 
default on reparations. France and Bel- 
gium promptly marched their troops 
into the Ruhr valley and took posses- 
sion of this rich part of Germany. Great 
Britain had vigorously opposed such a 
drastic measure. Germany was desper- 
ate but no action was possible. Through- 
out all Europe conditions were greatly 
disturbed. Bread riots and other forms 
of violence reflected the intense suffer- 
ing and low morale of the people. The 
post-War period undoubtedly saw more 
real suffering among the non-combat- 
ants than the period of actual conflict. 

The United States during these 
troublous times had carefully kept 
its hands out of European affairs, 
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with the result that Germany was bitter 
toward us. The idealism of President 
Wilson seemed to her merely empty 
words. France charged us with desert- 
ing Europe at a critical stage. We had 
come over, taken the glory of winning 
the War, and gone home without help- 
ing to clean up the mess. Great Britain 
felt that we should throw our influence 
with her in her efforts for moderation. 
In the United States political squabbles 
kept us from taking any active part in 
solving these problems so intimately 
related to our own well-being. 


HE United States early declared 
T against indemnities in principle, 
and at the Peace Conference refused to 
accept a share of reparations. From our 
standpoint, therefore, the reparation 
problem has always been distinctly a 
European problem. We had no mem- 
ber on the Reparation Commission, 
although we did have an observer who 
sat with it. 

In December, 1922, Secretary 
Hughes made a speech in New Haven 
in which he declared that the reparation 
problem was a financial one and should 
be taken out of the hands of diplomats 
and politicians, and turned over to a 
group of experts who should decide 
what Germany was able to pay and 
how she might pay. Such a solution, he 
argued, would be to the interests of all 
nations. 

Europe, looking anxiously to Amer- 
ica, seized upon this statement of our 
Secretary of State as an offer of help. 
America at last was willing to codper- 
ate, provided réparations were taken 
out of politics, a condition not easy to 
satisfy. As the failure of the Ruhr ex- 
pedition became apparent, discussions 
between the United States and Europe 
led to the appointment of the Dawes 
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Committee of experts. The three 
American members were private citi- 
zens but served with the blessing of 
our Government. 

The Dawes Report wisely did not 
attempt to determine the total amount 
of reparations that Germany should 
pay, but undertook to decide merely 
what Germany could pay each year in 
the immediate future. The Plan pro- 
vided for small payments the first year 
or two, working up to $625,000,000 the 
fifth year, 1929. The Plan also provided 
for the reform of the German currency, 
among other things. The Dawes Re- 
port was accepted by the nations in- 
volved, and promptly put into force. 
General recovery throughout Europe 
followed rapidly. 

The Dawes Plan was recognized at 
the time as a temporary measure for 
two reasons. It provided no end to rep- 
arations, the total having been left in- 
definite in the interests of harmony, and 
it set up an elaborate system of super- 
vision over Germany’s financial affairs. 
This was offensive to German pride. 
Finally, in 1928, the Commissioner of 
Reparations, an American, said it was 
time Germany be told what was ex- 
pected of her and that she be allowed 
to run her own show. The Allied na- 
tions and Germany agreed that a new 
committee be appointed to prepare a 
final solution to reparations. 

Accordingly the Young Committee 
met in Paris in 1929. As a result the 
payments were considerably scaled 
down, and were to continue until 1988, 
the average yearly payment amounting 
to $474,000,000. 

The Young Plan had scarcely begun 
to function when business depression 
seized the world. Germany’s revenues 
declined, as did the country’s foreign 
trade. German finance began to creak 
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under the load. Germany had borrowed 
heavily abroad, especially in America, 
in the years following the Dawes Plan, 
and now had large foreign payments 
to make in addition to reparations. 
These foreign borrowings amount to 
between four and five billion dollars, 
about half of which, unfortunately, are 
repayable upon short term. The money 
has been invested, however, in long 
term undertakings, both public and 
private. The merchant fleet has been 
reconstructed, many industries modern- 
ized, and towns have carried through 
programmes of public improvements. 
When the foreign creditors, financially 
involved at home and nervous over 
Germany’s condition, asked Germany 
to remit, she was unable to meet their 
demands. She exported some of her 
gold reserve, but this did not suffice. 
Great Britain, to her own undoing, 
loaned Germany money in the attempt 
to hold things together. 

Suddenly, in June, 1931, President 
Hoover announced that the United 
States would postpone for one year all 
payments of interest due it on the War 
debts, provided the European nations 
would similarly postpone all their 
intergovernmental payments. The 
Hoover moratorium was soon an ac- 
complished fact, taking effect the first 
of July of last year. 

The recent Lausanne Conference 
was called to determine what should 
happen when the Hoover moratorium 
expired. The agreement finally reached 
was that Germany should deliver 
$714,000,000 in German Government 
bonds to the Bank for International 
Settlements as complete payment of 
reparations. After three years the bank 
should market these bonds in amounts 
and in such manner as it sees fit. The 
nations, however, have agreed not to 
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ratify this arrangement until a “satis- 
factory settlement” has been reached 
with the United States regarding the 
War debts. This is where we stand at 
present. 


HE United States has from the 
first held that the War debts are 
a separate matter from reparations. The 
debts are not indemnities, but are the 
result of money loaned by the United 
States Government direct to European 
Governments during and after the 
War. The money came out of the 
pockets of the American public, and 
was used to pay various expenses of the 
European nations, some of the expenses 
contracted before we entered the War, 
some during our participation in the 
War and some after the Armistice. 
The sum originally amounted to 
$10,338,000,000. A substantial portion 
of the present national debt of the 
United States, represented by Liberty 
and Victory bonds, owes its origin to 
borrowings by our Government from 
the American public, which were re- 
loaned to European Governments. 
After the close of the War the na- 
tions one by one made arrangements 
with the United States for the repay- 
ment of these loans. In these refunding 
agreements the United States reduced 
the interest payments to such nominal 
figures that the effect was to cut the 
debts roughly in half. In other words, 
the amount actually to be paid is about 
half what it would have been if rates 
of interest which these Governments 
would have to pay on new borrowings 
were applied. To put it another way, if 
the principal of the debts were cut in 
half, and fair market rates of interest 
applied to what is left, the countries 
would pay on the average just about 
what they are required to pay at pres- 
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ent. On this basis Great Britain pays 
some seventy per cent of her debt, 
France about forty per cent, and Italy 
twenty per cent. 

Ever since the close of the War 
Europe has been endeavoring to bring 
pressure upon the United States to 
cancel the debts, and to link them to 
reparations. The United States has 
taken the position that the debts are 
not excessively burdensome, that they 
represent business transactions, that 
Europe is well able to pay and there- 
fore should pay. The United States 
has steadfastly refused to participate in 
a conference to discuss debts and repara- 
tions, including the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, knowing that such conferences 
would be used to present us with a 
united front for debt cancelation. 

The nations have declared that they 
must have reparations from Germany if 
they are to pay their debts to America. 
The United States is thus made to ap- 
pear as the stumbling block to European 
settlement. (The original reparation 
bill was more than three times the War 
debts.) Is it not ironical that the United 
States, the one nation that opposed the 
principle of indemnities, and refused to 
share in them, should now be held up 
as responsible for their existence? 

The arguments for and against can- 
celation of the debts are briefly as fol- 
lows. It is said that the War was a 
common cause, as much our War as 
Europe’s, that Europe was fighting our 
battles without us for a long time, that 
the American loss of life was slight, 
and that, therefore, if Europe contrib- 
uted men, we should contribute dollars. 

The War, however, was not our War 
in nearly the same sense that it was 
Europe’s War. Our territory was not 
invaded, our people were not killed, 
nor were we threatened except in a re- 
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mote sense. The Atlantic Ocean offered 
good protection from any serious attack 
had a victorious Germany, perchance, 
been so foolhardy as subsequently to 
engage us. We joined the War on the 
Allies’ side primarily because we disbe- 
lieved in the German military system 
and all it represented, and because 
German stupidity forced us in to main- 
tain our self-respect. The United States 
did not have nearly as much at stake as 
did the European nations, including 
even the neutrals. Yet the contributions 
of the United States in men and money 
were substantial, and without our help 
the War would not have been won. 
Furthermore, the United States did not 
receive territorial gains, nor participate 
in the distribution of the spoils. 
Cancelation is urged upon the ground 
that the debts constitute a crushing bur- 
den upon the debtor nations, and that 
these nations are unable to pay. In order 
to gauge the burden, figures are neces- 
sary. France is due to pay the United 
States the present year $50,000,000. 
The amount will increase gradually to 
a maximum of $125,000,000. Total 
revenues of France, excluding repara- 
tion receipts, are about $2,000,000,000, 
which means that present debt pay- 
ments represent only 2.5 per cent of 
the budget. Expenditures for armament 
are about seven times what France is 
now paying the United States. Expen- 
ditures to reorganize military defenses 
on the northern and eastern frontiers 
are twice the debt payments. The 
foreign trade of France, merchandise 
exports and imports, amounts to about 
$4,000,000,000, a little less than half of 
which represents exports. Debt pay- 
ments are thus 1.25 per cent of the 
foreign trade. It can be seen that the 


debt to America is well within the : 


ability of France to pay, and the burden 
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one. 

Great Britain is due to pay America 
$160,000,000 a year, increasing to a 
little over $180,000,000 a year. The 
total revenues of the British Govern- 
ment amount to about $4,000,000,000 
a year, of which about $500,000,000 is 
spent for military purposes. The foreign 
trade of Great Britain has averaged 
about $10,000,000,000 annually. Debt 
payments thus amount to about four 
per cent of the budget and about 1.7 
per cent of the foreign trade. Great 
Britain also is well able to pay, although 
not without sacrifice. 

Italy pays the United States $15,- 
000,000 a year, the amount increasing 
to a final payment of $81,000,000 and 
averaging for the entire period about 
$35,000,000. Revenues of the Italian 
Government have amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000 a year. 
Military expenditures take about $300,- 
000,000 of this sum. The foreign trade 
of Italy has been averaging about $1,- 
800,000,000. It can be seen that military 
expenditures are about twenty times 
present debt payments, which are about 
one-seventieth of the annual budget. 
Debt payments do not impose any un- 
reasonable burden upon Italy. 

The debt payments due the United 
States are less than the expenditures of 
American tourists each year in Europe. 
They are only slightly greater than the 
money American immigrants send back 
to their home countries, and only 
slightly more than the freight pay- 
ments we annually make to foreigners. 

Another reason often advanced for 
cancelation is that the debts will have to 
be paid by the export of goods or serv- 
ices to America, and that these goods 


will compete with our own goods in 
our own market. If this argument had 
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merit we should logically cancel our 
private investments abroad as well, 
since the interest on them must also be 
paid in goods. War debt receipts are a 
very small percentage of our import 
trade. Imports of goods and services 
average about $6,000,000,000 while 
debt payments due the present year 
amount to only about $250,000,000. It 
should be clear that a nation is never 
impoverished by the receipt of goods 
any more than an individual is impov- 
erished by the receipt of income. Our 
high tariff is of course inconsistent, and 
should be reduced on other grounds 
as well. 

The argument that debt payments 
can not be transferred may be answered 
in the same way. Foreign investments 
and money loaned abroad privately 
amount to several times the War debts, 
and whatever transfer problems there 
may be apply to one as much as to the 
other. Yet we hear little about the can- 
celation of private debts because of 
transfer difficulties. The War debts, 
moreover, antedate most of the private 
debts. Furthermore, the War debts, as 
already noted, are a very small fraction 
of total foreign payments to America. 
The matter of the transfer of capital 
between nations is a much broader prob- 
lem than that of the War debts and 
involves the functioning of the gold 
standard. 

While debt payments are more of a 
burden during depressed times than 
normally, which fact has been recog- 
nized by the United States in the post- 
ponement of payments, cancelation 
can not validly be urged on the ground 
that Europe has not the ability to pay, 
that the debts constitute an excessive 
burden —all debts are a burden — or 
that payment is economically impossible 
or detrimental. The only argument for 
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cancelation that does not apply equally 
well to private debts is that of our con- 
tribution toward winning the War, 
namely, that we did not do our fair 
share. 


HE War debts did not cause the 
9 yer nor would cancelation 
restore prosperity. Depressions have 
come and gone for generations and have 
their roots in speculation and the infla- 
tion of values. Payments were halted a 
year ago, and yet the depression grew 
steadily worse. Since a large mass of 
people, however, have come to believe 
that in some way the War debts have 
a bearing upon the depression, cancela- 
tion might help to restore confidence, 
which is sorely needed. This, however, 
would not be of any lasting benefit. The 
moratorium a year ago was hailed with 
great optimism and followed by a re- 
vival of confidence, which turned out 
to be short-lived and of no permanent 
benefit. The depression can not honestly 
be laid at the door of the debts. 

Cancelation has been urged by inter- 
national bankers, inasmuch as, if the 
debts were canceled, private obligations 
owing America would thereby become 
better obligations and be more easily 
collected. When these bankers asked 
the President to cancel, his reply might 
well have been: “All right, gentlemen, 
you cancel yours and we will cancel 
ours.” 

Since the time when the debts were 
contracted the commodity price level 
has fallen substantially, or in other 
words, the purchasing power of gold 
has increased. We loaned cheap do 
and are being paid back in dear dollars. 
This would be a valid reason for mak- 
ing an adjustment were it not for two 
facts; first, the debts have already been 
scaled down by about one-half, and 
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second, the United States Government 
is unable to scale down its Liberty 
bonds and other obligations which were 
issued to raise money to loan to Europe. 
The United States national debt re- 
mains a gold obligation. Furthermore, 
a general adjustment of indebtedness 
to meet price level changes, although 
desirable, is not common practice nor 
feasible, and unless such adjustment ap- 
plied to all debts, public and private, 
would be inequitable. 

A legitimate case can be made for 
adjustment of the British debt into 
harmony with the more generous treat- 
ment accorded other nations. Great 
Britain settled first, and before the prac- 
tice of substantial reduction had become 
established. Had Great Britain been 
less prompt in making settlement she 
probably would have obtained better 
terms than the thirty per cent reduction 
which she received. Great Britain was 
thought to have been better able to 
pay. 

The principle of capacity to pay, 
which was supposed to have been ap- 
plied in the debt settlements, was a 
vague, unreliable and unfair method. 
What is capacity to pay and who can 
measure it? Settlements actually were 
made upon the basis of expediency, 
although influenced somewhat by esti- 
mates of the wealth and prosperity of 
the countries. 

Great Britain has large War debts 
owing her by foreign nations, but much 
of this money, such as that loaned to 
Czarist Russia, will not be repaid. In a 
general cancelation of debts and repara- 
tions Great Britain would neither gain 
nor lose very much, aside from the fact 
that reparation income is precarious, 
while interest on her debt to the United 
States must be paid regularly. Great 
Britain would, therefore, like to see 
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the bothersome question settled by all 
around cancelation. France and Italy 
would be glad to see the debts canceled 
because they can read the handwriting 
on the wall regarding reparations. 

Inasmuch as Germany owes the 
Allies and the Allies owe the United 
States, this country oftentimes is pic- 
tured as receiving the money which 
Germany pays. The Allies are repre- 
sented as being merely funnels directing 
reparations really to America. Cartoons 
and statements to this effect are obvi- 
ously dishonest. Reparation money can 
just as consistently be pictured as going 
into the building of a new battleship or 
the maintenance of armaments, and 
the money which America receives be 
shown as coming from a tax upon the 
importation of American goods. In 
other words reparation receipts are 
merely one source of revenue and debt 
payments merely one item of expendi- 
ture. The two do not necessarily have 
any connection. Reparation receipts 
are substantially larger than debt pay- 
ments. The ability of Europe to pay 
debts would be affected by a reduction 
of reparations in the same way as though 
any source of revenue were reduced. 
From the standpoint of ability to 
pay, debts and reparations are no more 
linked together than are reparations 
and armaments. 

The payment of debts is not pleasant. 
No one likes to pay debts. Nor is their 
collection pleasant. We do not, how- 
ever, care to be forced or cajoled by a 
great furor or by a “gentlemen’s 
agreement,” into cancelation when we 
can find little reason for this, aside per- 
haps from the furor itself. Psychologi- 
cally the debts have come to receive 
much more attention than their size and 
economic effect warrants. Commercial 
debts owing the United States, as 
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already mentioned, are several times as 
large as War debts. 

Nevertheless, we may as well recog- 
nize that the probabilities are that some 
adjustment of the War debts will 
eventually be made. They have become 
the source of a good deal of ill-will; 
practically all Europe honestly believes 
that the two questions are one and that 
the United States is mercenary, unrea- 
sonable and holding up business re- 
covery. 
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Looking at the matter in this light, 
and forgetting the merits of the case, it 
is possible that a certain amount of good 
would come from further readjust- 
ment. If we could be sure that canceling 
the debts would end European squab- 
bling and bring more sanity into inter- 
national relations, the results would be 
well worth the price paid. Such a result, 
unfortunately, does not seem probable. 
Extreme nationalism can not be dissi- 
pated by a stroke of the wand. 


Threnody 


By Frances HAuti 


NN’ pluck the autumn’s last frail, oaten spray 
And sit where pale leaves shimmer slowly down; 
Pipe softly a sad tune to drift away 

Across the hillside’s frost-touched, lonely brown. 
Remote is the little, red-roofed, vale-snug town 
That holds her bright skirts from the chill blue sea; 
High on the mountain’s barren, wind-swept crown 
Wake you a wistful ghost of melody. 

The cold flocks huddle closely on the lea 

Where summer’s dancing lasses made such fun. 
Now is the harvest in the granary 


And mellow, kind, warm-breathi 


days are done. 


Pipe, then, a song of winter’s coming cold 
And grief for gay, ephemeral things grown old. 





Our Critical Renaissance 


By H. W. WuickKeER 


Some fervent thanks that the spirit of M. Coué has at long 
last disappeared from our land 


the World War. A storm had 

passed over, littering up the 
landscape generally. Having slaugh- 
tered more than nine millions of their 
youth in the interest of international 
banking, commerce and territorial ag- 
grandizement, various Christian nations 
of Western civilization faced a period 
of industrial, economic, social, civil and 
moral readjustment. Unpleasant truths 
were coming to the surface. There were 
troubled consciences, puzzling prob- 
lems and tasks numerous and tedious. 
People shrugged their shoulders and 
felt blue. 

Then Monsieur Emile Coué came to 
America. Coué was a psychological 
cheer leader with a new and inspiring 
yell for the grandstand. Optimism was 
its keynote and theme. Monsieur Coué 
worked wonders. Boosterism and the 
Great American Whopper had their 
birth. Service clubs and other organiza- 
tions launched the good ship Hulla- 
balloo for its voyage across the shining 
seas of constructive enthusiasm. Every- 
thing was good, better, best. Everything 
was rosy. 

From 1919 to 1929 this went on. It 
was a decade of exuberance. Men 
clapped men’s backs at weekly lunch- 


Te looked pretty black after 


eon club tables; men sloganized ideals, 
shouted platitudes, applauded the com- 
monplace, blinded themselves to clouds 
lowering over the horizon in a crisis 
that is even now testing the strength of 
constitutional government itself. For 
three years our critical awakening has 
been painful. 

Here in these United States we were 
temporarily in a position to profit enor- 
mously upon the situation which de- 
veloped from the War. Huge dividends 
were in immediate prospect from any 
enterprise, legitimate or illegitimate. A 
boom followed. Whatever the means of 
accumulation, money meant power, po- 
sition, respectability. Everybody wanted 
to get rich quick. The material one pos- 
sessed measured success or failure. 
Nothing else counted in the estimate. 
The scramble was frantic. 

In the confusion, critically blind to 
our own folly, we lost sight of every 
fundamental consideration. We neg- 
lected government. We lavished our 
bounty upon prize-fighters, movie ac- 
tors and actresses and other non-essen- 
tials. Industrial figure-heads drew 
princely salaries supplemented by fat 
bonuses. High governmental positions 
offered comparative pittances. High 
governmental positions were induce- 
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ment only to nonentities incapable of 
intelligence and initiative in any field. 
Wholly indifferent, we were content to 
send demagogues and plowhands to 
Congress, to legislatures and to munici- 
pal and other posts of public honor and 
trust, there to graft and mismanage gov- 
ernment into bankruptcy and chaos. 
The present municipal spectacle over 
the nation, whether in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Seattle, whether in North, 
South, East or West, is ample proof 
and demands no further elaboration. 
Taxes, both local and national, became 
oppressive. Circumstances speedily sac- 
rificed the personal initiative of the few, 
overcentralizing the national wealth, 
giving it a new and sinister power. The 
American middle class passed out of 
existence. New conditions, largely 
brought about by the machine, contrib- 
uted to unemployment and robbed the 
average man of his buying power. Each 
week and month had its toll of wage 
cuts. Millions of men and women were 
jobless after the inevitable crash. 
These, however, are but surface as- 
pects of the spectacle. Our materialistic 
rot ate more deeply into our national 
spirit while Couéism, boosterism and 
baseless optimism were drugging dead 
our critical faculties. First of all, the 
wholesale slaughter of the War had 
cheapened life and made material dear. 
Men, women and children, as a conse- 
quence, lost significance in the new 
social, civil and industrial order. In the 
midst of this, and naturally, we lost 
all sense of moral values. Crime as- 
sumed the dignity of an industry; as 
such it became a dominant factor in 
politics, at times supreme over agencies 
of law enforcement. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, we shall not soon forget, did 
not punish Al Capone for his crimes; 
it sent him to prison for failure to pay 
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his income tax. The Lindbergh kid- 
napping, while sensational enough to 
startle us, was after all but one of more 
than two thousand such profitable and 
comparatively safe ventures during 
recent years. What sanctity there was 
faded from the institution of marriage. 
Nevada and other States found speedy 
divorce a vital asset to their tourist 
trade. We learned to tolerate free love 
and love nests as popular fads under 
the inspired guidance of such prophets 
as Judge Lindsey. An imposing volume 
could be written upon the various in- 
fluences which led to the decline of the 
American home as an institution. 


ow when the hurricane is upon us 
N in what is surely history’s most 
interesting and precarious period, all of 
us — yea, even the optimists and boost- 
ers —are beginning to cry out in an 
alarm that is daily rising to the point of 
hysteria. Monsieur Coué’s intentions 
were good; so were the intentions of 
service clubs and other such organiza- 
tions. It is not unlikely that Couéism 
and boosterism served a useful purpose, 
at least for a time; but a fallacy in crit- 
ical judgment may often outweigh 
honesty and sincerity of purpose and 
bring men and nations to the verge of 
catastrophe, at least when it blinds the 
eyes of the average man to the human 
frailties and natural weaknesses of the 
social order into which he has been 
born. 

Our present crisis, certainly, did not 
come upon us all at once. And since 
it is here, we may safely assume that 
its character is more than industrial 
and economic, and that it could not 
have mounted to its present propor- 
tions if, as a nation, we had faced mod- 
ern life with a sound critical philosophy 
and professional viewpoint. 
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Our need, therefore, is such a phi- 
losophy and such a viewpoint. And, 
whether we like it or not, the first 
principle of a sound critical philosophy 
and professional viewpoint is the men- 
tal habit of mind of looking calmly, 
quietly, loyally and honestly for what 
is wrong. It is a singular and encourag- 
ing fact that every substantial structure 
raised by man through the ages, from 
St. Peter’s Dome to the Empire State 
Building, has been built by the hammer 
through the divine process of knocking. 
No two professions have made more 
actual progress and accomplished more 
than those of engineering and medicine 
and surgery. 

Engineers and physicians and sur- 
geons are practical philosophers who 
know, without any undue tendency to- 
ward pessimism, that nothing in life is 
perfect, and that progress grows out of 
imperfection like day out of night and 
life out of death. And with a thorough- 
ness and persistence well worthy of ex- 
ample in other fields, they are ever 
searching for what is wrong with a 
view to its improvement, its repair or 
its elimination. For what other purpose 
does an engineer experiment with a 
motor, or race a car over a proving 
ground? For what other purpose does 
a physician take the pulse and tempera- 
ture of his patient, or a surgeon turn 
to the X-ray? And what they do, what 
they prescribe, what use they make of 
hammer or knife, depends in the final 
analysis upon what they find wrong in 
machine or body. This professional 
habit of mind, more than any other one 
factor, accounts for the greater advance 
engineering, medicine and surgery have 
made over government, social organi- 
zation, economics, education and morals 
and ethics since the Dark Ages. We no 
longer ride in horse-drawn vehicles, 
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we no longer have epidemics of small- 
pox and yellow fever; but we do have 
panics and regular recurrences of every 
known social, civil and economic ill. 
And this panic, or depression — a Coué- 
istic term for the wolf — is dangerous, 
for it comes at a time when the whole 
world is in a state of ferment, at a time 
when the Russians and other foreign 
peoples are experimenting with new 
forms and systems of government — 
when, in other words, revolution is in 
the air. 

This nation is a complex mechanism, 
or anatomy, of communities, towns, 
cities, counties and States, each a vital 
part of the whole, and each subject to 
wear and tear and the ailments of time 
and change. The average citizen is close 
to the community, the town, the city, 
the county, the State. His hand is upon 
the pulse of each of these units or mem- 
bers. He knows their beat and their 
temperature. Quite often he under- 
stands the cause of that beat and that 
temperature. He has no higher duty 
than that of asking, as the physician 
asks, “What is wrong?” This question 
is unavoidable in relation to the human 
body. It is unavoidable in mechanics. 
It is also unavoidable in government 
and social order. If it is asked by the 
average citizen when he is prosperous 
and happy, when he has a roof over his 
head, bread for his family, and the just 
and decent security of a job, he will 
answer it constructively and in a spirit 
of loyalty. If it is asked at a time when 
he is in the heat of passion, when he is 
jobless and his family starving or de- 
pendent upon charity, he will think of 
radical cure-alls in the glittering gen- 
eralities of propaganda and answer it in 
a spirit of revolution. When in a land 
of superabundance ten million men and 


women have been facing life for nearly 
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three years without work, and without 
the common necessities of life, such a 
question is serious. 


UR government is based upon the 
Constitution. The Constitution is 
general in its terms, and wisely so. Its 
framers were not prophets; they could 
not foresee the changed conditions of a 
century, two centuries, or five centuries 
hence; they knew only that its per- 
manent value would rest upon broad 
definitions of principle and flexibility. 
The amendments added since their day 
are a vindication of their judgment. The 
Constitution is still a document which 
may be changed by the public to meet 
any circumstances of modern life. It is 
the will of the people. Its interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court is to no little 
degree determined by forces at work 
molding public opinion outside the 
court room. Our government, as a 
consequence, is a government more of 
men than of laws. Since every law, from 
the most trivial city ordinance to the 
most far-reaching constitutional amend- 
ment, is after all but an expression of 
public sentiment, both in passage and 
in ultimate enforcement, it follows that 
the average citizen is the first and most 
important factor in government, with 
the effectiveness of that government de- 
pending upon the soundness of his 
critical judgment in relation to all ques- 
tions of public welfare, local or national. 
But what has our critical attitude 
been since the World War but senti- 
mental boosterism? We have walked 
blindly among pitfalls, chanting such 
platitudes as, “Every day, in every way, 
we’re becoming better and better.” We 
have assumed that what we don’t know 
can’t possibly hurt us. We have slogan- 
ized the smug formula, “I never criti- 
cize anything unless I have something 
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better to take its place—let us one and 
all be constructive.” Until very recently, 
we have evangelized optimism to the 
point of intolerance, flying out at any 
reasonable critic who might apply the 
eternal question of “What’s wrong?” 
to community or national life, with the 
final answer, “Well, if you don’t like it, 
why the hell don’t you get out!” 

Our critical failure may also, in a 
measure, be attributed to our educa- 
tional system — bearing in mind, of 
course, that any educational system is 
in itself but a mirror of contemporary 
life, and its principles and methods a 
reflection of attitudes generally current 
beyond classroom walls. Far from 
teaching the student to think, our public 
schools and State institutions of higher 
learning have adopted a hard and fast 
policy of teaching him not to think. 
This is but natural: expediency moti- 
vates the rise of any government and 
the development of any commonwealth 
but that of Utopia; historical truth, 
more often than not, is a jumble of facts 
revealing neither more nor less than 
the normal proportion of good and bad 
in human nature. We are still young 
and healthy enough of spirit to be over- 
idealistic, at least in theory and slogan, 
and to look for and worship only the 
good in those who have served us in 
high stations. We have cloaked our 
governmental structure with a perfec- 
tion that it can not reasonably be ex- 
pected to have, and we have made demi- 
gods of our great public figures and 
leaders. There is nothing more painful 
than disillusionment; for this reason 
education has taken it upon itself to 
distinguish between safe and unsafe 
facts for the student mind. The student, 
accordingly, must swallow what is 
placed before him. Quite often it is 
pre-digested food lacking in calories. 
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Again, in a mass system of instruction 
for adjustment to a governmental bu- 
reaucracy that seeks to regulate our 
every act indoors and out, crushing any 
sense of personal responsibility under 
a deadening weight of regulation and 
restriction, the individual must be sub- 
merged in and subordinated to the 
group. His psychology, if he has any 
left, becomes the psychology of the 
herd. He must reason as the herd rea- 
sons, and move as the herd moves. 
History, reduced to safe facts, is little 
less than ancestor worship in its most 
degrading form. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, Lincoln and other men 
are demigods in a colorless, spiritless 
mythology at a time when we no longer 
believe in myths, at a time when science 
has given us a wholesome skepticism for 
everything from Santa. Claus to the Vir- 
gin Birth. For an instructor to assume 
that our historical leaders and heroes 
may have been even remotely human— 
that Washington’s language may have 
been profane to Lee after Monmouth, 
that Jackson and his friends staged a 
whoopee party in the White House 
after the General’s election to the Presi- 
dency, and that all of Lincoln’s 
humorous anecdotes will not stand pub- 
lication in this day of strict literary cen- 
sorship laws — is a heresy amounting 
to constitutional disloyalty. He must 
teach the youth of the State that we 
licked the British in the War of 1812, 
that our motives in the Mexican con- 
flict were idealistic, that the North went 
into the Civil War to free the slaves, 
and that we sent three million men to 
France in the interest of small nations 
and democracy. He must also, at all 
times, speak respectfully of preachers, 
priests and international bankers. 
Religious instruction is prohibited by 
law in the classroom during a period of 
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youth when the student is instinctively 
curious over the mystery of life and 
generally befuddled in such matters 
as morals and ethics. The student can 
not question. Neither can he be an- 
swered. Consequently, though we have 
a negligible percentage of illiteracy, 
and perhaps more college degrees per 
capita than any other public, the re- 
ligious viewpoints of our masses are 
still broadly primitive, emotional rather 
than reasonable, the stock in trade of 
miracle workers and evangelists. We 
do not wonder. We do not think. The 
inability to wonder and the incapacity 
for independent thought carry into 
every vital phase of our national life 
from the simplest personal econom- 
ics through the range of social rela- 
tions and citizenship into government 
itself. 

If the dialogue of two black-face 
comedians is amusing, we imply excel- 
lence in the toothpaste they represent. 
If a popular movie star receives her 
price for an endorsement of the throat 
protection in a specific brand of ciga- 
rette, though she be a total abstainer, 
we conclude that the ultra-violet ray 
has driven harsh irritants from tobacco. 
The books we read, the clothes we 
wear, and the things we do are largely 
fads; and fads is only a tolerant term 
for mob idiosyncrasies. Reasonable 
themes of quality have given way to 
the startling and the catchy in national 
advertising because shrewd judges of 
human nature realize that honest logic 
has little appeal to the mass intelli- 
gence. Newspaper publishers make no 
secret of the fact that their publications 
are leveled at a twelve-year-old in- 
telligence or less. Our highest govern- 
mental officials and authorities still 
address us in meaningless platitudes 
and soothing generalities. It is hardly 
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conceivable, for example, that an en- 
lightened public would have fol- 
lowed, for more than one issue, the 
insipid Coolidge imitations of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac and Felicia Doro- 
thea Hemans. 

With such a background, and in 
such a state of mind, the average citizen 
is entrusted with the complicated ma- 
chinery, or anatomy, of constitutional 
government in a time of crisis; and he 
is the personal factor which will ulti- 
mately determine whether such a sys- 
tem of government is good or bad, and 
whether it will stand or fall. 


Is prospects are by no means hope- 
H less, if he but arm himself with 
the right sort of critical weapons; and 
what he needs for ammunition is hot 
shot instead of butter-balls. The preda- 
tory animals he is facing in the forest 


have been lurking there for years; they 
are the natural denizens of civilization’s 
ages—old jungle. Men have been 
slow to learn that universal human good 
is the first and final justification for 
government, and that government, 
however imposing or fascinating it may 
be in organization, is intended for 
people, not people for government. In 
addition to this critical uncertainty of 
abstract nature, there is the further and 
more persistent fact that modern so- 
ciety has not yet accomplished its ad- 
justment to the ever-growing, many- 
sided personality of the machine. 
Whenever a new miracle of invention 
is placed in a mill, it first lays off men 
who must eat and who have families 
to support, it next improves upon the 
quality of their work, and it finally in- 
creases and at the same time propor- 
tionately cheapens production. This 
unavoidable laying off of men, during 
recent years, gave us a considerable 
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percentage of our unemployed, and 
with them a lack of ready buying power 
on the domestic market. 

Cheapened production and faltering 
markets raised new problems of eco- 
nomic distribution, problems made still 
more perplexing by tariff barriers and 
the collapse of foreign markets. The 
natural law of the survival of the fittest 
drew rigid lines in all business and in- 
dustry. New competitive elements, such 
as slim margins of profit in industries 
like rubber, oil and lumber, not to men- 
tion a host of others, led to a general 
merging of industrial plants and or- 
ganizations to eliminate competition 
and cut down overhead. This, in turn, 
brought about the present overcen- 
tralization of the national wealth. And 
wealth, for its own protection, was 
forced to assert itself both locally and 
in State and national governments. 
With a shrewd appreciation of the 
agencies which mold public opinion, 
genial utility managers began adver- 
tising heavily in local dailies and tak- 
ing leading parts on local Chamber of 
Commerce and service club stages; 
genial utility representatives began 
button-holing State senators and repre- 
sentatives in the lobbies of legislative 
halls; and the all-seeing, all-knowing 
eyes which look from reach to reach of 
the boundless inane alone understand 
how such representatives influenced the 
workings of the national Government. 
It was inevitable, then, that the small 
producer fade from the picture. The 
American theory that no limitation can 
be placed upon, personal enterprise 
overshot its mark. Definite limitations, 
particularly after 1929, were placed 
upon individual manufacturers and re- 
tailers, and the capacities of millions 
of men and women for holding jobs. 
It was also inevitable that the Supreme 
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Court, under Taft, would strangle prac- 
tically all State legislation for the 
benefit and security of the average 
man, even in those few sections of the 
nation where public opinion still re- 
mained critically alive. 

This situation was developing into 
a positive menace for a period of at 
least a decade. Had our critical faculties 
been on the alert, had we raised the 
question, “ What is wrong?” the out- 
cry necessary to stimulate governmen- 
tal action, and influence Supreme Court 
decisions, would have gone to the high 
heavens long ago, and in time to pre- 
vent an emergency that is daily grow- 
ing more dangerous. The same holds 
true in regard to organized crime and 
lesser aspects of our crisis. We would 
also have realized, while the skies were 
still sunny and clear, that our govern- 
ment is not in step with the present 
tempo of modern life. 

We travel at speeds in excess of fifty 
and a hundred miles an hour on our 
highways and in the air. Our radios 
bring us the voices of men and women 
thousands of miles away, and do it in 
infinitesimal fractions of seconds. A 
business man in Seattle converses di- 
rectly with a business man in London, 
Paris, or Berlin. Life is moving at an 
amazing speed. Our Federal Govern- 
ment lumbers along at a covered wagon 
pace and cost. Three years elapsed be- 
fore anything was done over the un- 
employment situation; yet an indus- 
trial organization like the Ford Auto- 
mobile Company can react over night 
to meet an emergency, and it will in- 
variably act with sound judgment of 
existing conditions. We have been 
groping blindly, our critical instincts 
deadened by such opiates as Couéistic 
psychology and service club optimism. 
Now it is far from pleasant to awake 
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from our dreams and suffer the aches 
and pains of a hang-over. 


HAT is the picture at its worst. 

There are, however, hopeful indi- 
cations of the growth of a new and 
sane critical attitude on the part of the 
public, all of which point to a critical 
renaissance. We are healthy. We are 
vigorous. We are loyal — this loyalty 
has been more than proven by our 
patience during the past three years 
while we have watched millions of 
jobless walk the streets in despair. 
Though health and loyalty might al- 
low us to slip into effervescent booster- 
ism, they will never permit us to lapse 
into militant pessimism, such, for in- 
stance, as that which has been flaming 
up in revolution elsewhere. Boosterism 
was a fad, like miniature golf. We are 
not, in reality, averse to criticism by 
nature or we would not pay foreign 
authors so generously for their dispar- 
agement of American culture in lec- 
tures. Matters of vital significance are 
beginning to usurp more and more of 
the space given by the national press 
to crime, sports and Hollywood scan- 
dal. Our shins have been painfully 
enough bruised by the present panic 
to force the question of “ What is 
wrong?” to our lips, at least as a wail. 
Our present liberal administration of 
the Supreme Court offers some encour- 
agement to the State governments for 
remedial legislation, provided that the 
critical philosophy of the average man, 
molded into intelligent public opinion, 
makes such legislation just and right 
for all concerned. The elimination of 
the American middle class has left us 
but two classes, the extremely rich and 
the extremely poor, neither of which 
wish the nation ill, and both of which 
have a common ground of hope. 
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Engineers, physicians and surgeons 
are still alive; the principles of criti- 
cism may be observed in actual practice 
everywhere around us. W hat is wrong? 
That question built the modern ma- 
chine. It eliminated plagues and added 
a score of years to the normal expect- 
ancy of life. Answered with a sound 
philosophy of criticism, it is the ques- 
tion which will ultimately build a new 
social, civil and industrial order on the 
foundations of what we have left. And 
it is high time that we were asking that 
question. In two essential respects, this 
panic is like no other panic: there are 
no more frontiers to which the unem- 
ployed may go; and recorded claim- 
stakes guard all the natural resources 
that we shall ever have. 

W hat is wrong? Asked by one hun- 
dred and twenty million loyal Ameri- 
cans, ninety-eight per cent of whom can 
read and write, that question will re- 
emphasize the importance of the 
American middle class, the one vital 
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balance between two social extremes, 
and the source of all progressive na- 
tionalism. That question will teach us 
to face the truth, past and present, tol- 
erantly and loyally. That question will 
place consideration of the common 
good, a term that includes rich and 
poor alike, above selfish personal mo- 
tives. That question will revitalize na- 
tional honor and pride in the individ- 
ual. That question will teach us that 
government is society’s most important 
business, and that those who hold its 
reins are entitled to material rewards 
sufficient to place them above temp- 
tation, and at least to dignify them 
over heavy-weight pugilistic champions, 
movie stars and representatives of 
other overpaid professions which have 
little to do with the public welfare. 
That question, finally, will teach 
us faith. It has already taught engi- 
neers, physicians and surgeons faith. 
It is the beginning of our critical 
renaissance, 


Cyd 





Are Bankers Intelligent? 


By Georce E. ANDERSON 


The course of this depression makes tt a very pertinent question 


HERE seems to be no question of 

the changed status of the average 

banker. Not many years ago he 
was, disregarding sex in metaphors, the 
queen bee in the community hive. About 
him revolved all sorts of community 
activities from church sociables to the 
building of the new plow factory. On 
his good will and assistance depended 
all new enterprises. To him came all the 
secrets of the local business world. He 
controlled the destinies of the church, 
the local chamber of commerce, Kiwan- 
is, Rotary, the country club and all the 
what-nots of his home town. Through 
such and many other influences he en- 
joyed an enviable social position. He 
was a power in politics because, from 
knowledge thus gained, he knew which 
strings to pull and how to pull them 
to shape the destinies of his city, county 
and State. He bossed the city through 
local business connections. He bossed 
the country through farm loans and 
rural business connections. The attrac- 
tion of State government deposits often 
led him to dip heavily into the larger 
affairs of the commonwealth with no 
mean success. In him, according to the 
prevailing opinion of his contempo- 
raries, lay all the business wisdom of 
the ages. At all events he controlled 
the purse strings. 


It would be going too far to say that 
all this has changed. Many bankers still 
enjoy the powers and privileges enu- 
merated. Perhaps in a large majority of 
communities the banker is still the king 
pin in the local works. Many bankers, 
like many banks, have passed through 
the changing fortunes of the past few 
years and have emerged greater, 
stronger, more authoritative than ever. 
On an average, however, things have 
changed considerably. There is no 
longer the same prestige in the banker’s 
position; his authority is not quite so 
obvious. Experiences of the past three 
years have demonstrated that financial 
idols in metropolitan money centres 
have feet of clay. They have made mis- 
takes which have cost themselves and 
the country much. The local banker, 
too, has made mistakes — ghastly, ca- 
lamitous. Some of them have been such 
as to paralyze whole communities, em- 
barrassing, when they have not ruined, 
thousands of people at one fell swoop. 
The aggregate results of these mistakes 
are overwhelming. There are certainly 
many reasons why the average banker 
has lost his power and his prestige in 
his community — many reasons and 
all good. 

It is unnecessary, of course, to rub 
salt in the banker’s wounds. For the 
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sake of argument, however, it is neces- 
sary to remind him and ourselves that 
in the past ten years one-third of the 
nation’s banking institutions have closed 
their doors involuntarily. That in itself 
has good points. There were too many 
banks, especially too many small, weak 
ones. A large number of them should 
never have been born. Unfortunately 
these bank suspensions have involved 
something more than the banks and the 
bankers. They have tied up billions of 
dollars in deposits, have embarrassed 
literally millions of depositors and 
thousands of communities, working ruin 
on the business man, the wage earner, 
the widow, the orphan and, of course, 
upon the banker himself in a preémi- 
nent degree. Thousands of bankers have 
lost everything they had in the world, 
including only too often that honor 
which men prize above rubies. 

It would seem to a person of ordi- 
nary intelligence that in view of such a 
state of things the banker would be the 
first to do something about it. That 
presumption is erroneous. The banker 
has not only done nothing about it but 
he has prevented any one else doing 
anything about it. Every one familiar 
with the subject recognizes the difficulty 
of bank reform. Changing the form or 
substance of the banking system of a 
nation of a hundred and twenty million 
people, resting upon a complicated body 
of laws built up not only in the nation 
itself but also in each of forty-eight pu- 
tative sovereign States, is not easy. Nev- 
ertheless, after years of observation and 
experience, the authorities in Washing- 
ton have evolved certain ideas of pro- 
gressive reform to which they have 
sought to give reality. Among these 
may be named branch banking, which 
would enable strong banks to supplant 
weak local banks in rural communities; 
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increased powers of supervision for the 
Comptroller of the Currency; a higher 
limit for minimum capital in s 
banks; membership of all banks in the 
Federal Reserve system and more strict 
control of member banks within that 
system; and the separation of savings 
and commercial banks where the two 
are combined in one institution as is so 
generally the case at present. Above all 
is the matter of the control of credit 
and the elimination of all weak and 
troublesome small State banks and the 
establishment of a unified system for 
the whole country under some form of 
national supervision and control. 

It may be admitted that no one of 
these reforms would afford immediate 
relief from the present acute situation; 
any one or all of them would require 
time for beneficent results; probably all 
of them would not result in a perfect 
system; but any one of them would 
have indicated some progress toward 
betterment. 

Has the banker advocated any of 
these reforms? He has not. Branch 
banking has been opposed by practically 
every small bank in the country — and 
many large ones. Increased supervisory 
power for the Comptroller has been 
bitterly resented by nearly every na- 
tional bank as an invasion of its preroga- 
tives although under the present law 
the Comptroller can not even enforce 
existing statutes against recalcitrant 
bankers short of moving for the forfei- 
ture of their charters. Small banks re- 
fuse to increase their capital although 
admittedly their wery existence from 
day to day is often endangered by the 
inadequacy of their working funds. In- 
stead of increasing membership in the 
Federal Reserve the number of member 
banks is decreasing. Small banks claim 
that they can not afford to put more 
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money into their business or become 
members of the Federal Reserve — 
too poor to do business safely but 
quite willing to play with other 
people’s money at other people’s risk. 
Commercial banks refuse to part with 
their savings departments lest they lose 
deposits, although they recognize that 
they are a constant threat to their liquid- 
ity. In short, not a single measure of 
bank reform has been proposed by dom- 
inant banking interests; not a single 
measure of such reform proposed by 
others have they accepted. 

Although the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency and at least a large minority 
of the House Committee on the same 
subject are agreed that no adequate con- 
trol of credit and no safe banking sys- 
tem can exist in this country except 
under a unified system of banking under 
national control, probably ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of the twelve thousand 
State banks now doing business are 
ready to faint with horror at the idea. 
Having certain advantages in the pos- 
session of State charters — mostly in 
the way of loose control and the privi- 
lege of unsafe banking practice — they 
do not propose to give them up, coelum 
ruat; and then some. 


EREIN, indeed, is the milk in the 

cocoanut: short-sighted and inor- 
dinate selfishness on the part of the 
dominant element in American bank- 
ing. First of all there is the desire of 
the average small town banker, doing 
business under a State charter, to retain 
an unfair—and unsafe — advantage 
over a rival, usually a national bank. 
His national bank rival insists upon the 
right to meet competition by practices 
equally unfair and unsafe. In this ri- 
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law, if any, which would prevent un- 
sound banking. Under this rivalry 
each insists upon the right to con- 
trol his bank notwithstanding law, 
public policy, or the good of the general 
public. Admitting that many of their 
practices are unsound—and results 
demonstrate that they are unsound 
whether it is admitted or not — they 
hope some way or other to get by in 
so doing — drifting, drifting, drifting 
in a leaky boat in a boisterous sea with 
a rocky shore ahead of them strewn 
with the wreckage of ten thousand banks 
destroyed in ten years. 

Then there is the matter of jobs — 
just plain, everyday jobs. If all hearts 
were open, all desires known and no 
secrets hid, how many bankers would 
be found opposing branch banking, for 
example, for fear that branch banking 
or bank mergers would swallow up their 
own positions? How many bank officers 
have unwillingly followed unsafe bank- 
ing practices at the behest of interests 
which control jobs in the bank? How 
many bankers have lost their property, 
their positions in their communities, 
their honor, their all and the all of 
many of their depositors in a vain effort 
merely to hold their jobs? How many 
big frogs in little puddles have risked 
everything for themselves and their 
clients for fear of becoming small frogs 
in big puddles? 

Consider the narrow-minded, paro- 
chial outlook of the great majority of 
small town bankers which only too 
many of their large town colleagues 
are by way of sharing if not exceeding. 
How many of the average run of bank- 
ers operate their institutions as parts 
of the great national credit and financial 
system which they undoubtedly are 
whether so recognized or not? How 
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many of them have the vision to see, 
beyond the limits of their own little 
bailiwicks, the larger movements in 
trade, finance and industry which in 
reality mark the success or failure of 
their own operations? 

Of course too much must not be ex- 
pected of bankers any more than from 
any other class of citizenry. Bankers are 
quite human; most of them, in fact, 
rather ordinarily human. In evaluating 
replies to such questions as the above, 
due regard must be had for the weak- 
nesses and foibles of human nature in 
every walk of life, in every country 
and in every age. Were most of us in 
bankers’ shoes, it is quite probable that 
we would be found doing exactly what 
the banker is now doing. Pleading the 
foibles and weaknesses of human nature, 
however, is no justification for a con- 
tinuation of a state of things which 
threatens the well-being of a nation; 
nor can any amount of explanation as 
to why things are as they are furnish 
a satisfactory excuse for their being so. 
Moreover, if bankers were actually 
profiting by a continuance of present 
conditions, the explanation might be 
more convincing. On the whole it is 
probable that no class of people suffers 
more from the present state of Amer- 
ican banking than American bankers 
themselves. 

The fact is that a continuation of 
present banking methods under the 
existing anomalous system or lack of 
system is of advantage to no one in the 
long run. Everybody, in the long run, 
would be better off under a unified, 
safe, national system. Such being the 
case one is led to inquire how and why 
things are allowed to go on as they have 
been going. Can bankers see what is to 
their own best interest? To put the 
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question bluntly, are bankers intelli- 
gent? The long course of banking dis- 
asters in the past ten years, the vast 
majority of which have had no connec- 
tion whatever with business depression, 
renders the question less impertinent 
than might at first appear. On the 
whole, perhaps, we may conclude that 
the banker is intelligent, but this con- 
clusion is predicated upon the condition 
that he change his views of things and 
his way of thinking and be right quick 
about it. There can no longer be any 
question that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the American bank- 
ing system which, judging by the ex- 
perience of other countries, intelligence 
can locate and correct. 

It would seem to be the part of in- 
telligence on the part of the average 
banker to see to it, for his own peace of 
mind, for the sake of his own invest- 
ments, his own reputation, his own job, 
not to mention his duty to the public, 
that present evils are corrected; and to 
sacrifice, if need be, small present in- 
terests for larger and more permanent 
interests. Present reluctance on the part 
of the bankers of the United States to 
accept bank reform not only threatens 
the soundness of American finances and 
the well-being of every man, woman 
and child in the country but also stands 
as a monumental exemplification of a 
crass lack of appreciation of their own 
position. Bank reform will come 
promptly when bankers agree to it. The 
best measure of bank intelligence at the 
present time is an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the régime of ir- 
responsible picayune banking must be 
done away with if the banking frater- 
nity is not to suffer the consequences of 
the wrath of a long suffering, outraged 
and no longer patient people. 





How Long, O FPiohibition? 


By HERBERT BRUCKER 


How soon can we reasonably expect to be rid of the Eighteenth 
Amendment ? 


HROUGH all the tumult and the 

| shouting over Prohibition the 

real issue is often lost to sight. 

We forget, in the scuffle over repeal 

versus resubmission versus modifica- 

tion and all the rest, that the issue 

remains this: will the Eighteenth 

Amendment and Volstead Act dis- 
appear? 

Curiously, no analysis of the facts 
bearing on a change from Prohibition 
has been made. We have simply 
stood by and noted an amazing shift 
in the public temper. Acceptance of 
Prohibition as eternal has given way 
to a conviction that sooner or later 
Prohibition will be done away with. 
The Drys stand nonplussed at deser- 
tions from their cause. The Wets 
expect Prohibition to vanish almost 
of its own accord. 

This transformation in national 
sentiment began, in so far as one can 
catalogue its origins, with the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1928. Al Smith 
made liquor an issue. When he was 
licked, the Drys said the issue was 
dead. It wasn’t. It became more 
alive than ever in 1930, when three 
Congressional committees held hear- 
ings bearing on Prohibition, and when 
the Literary Digest conducted its 


second poll of Wet and Dry opinion. 
Since then an avalanche of Wet vic- 
tories in local primaries and elections 
has come crashing down upon the 
bewildered candidates of the Drys. 
Mr. Rockefeller has announced his 
conversion from bone-Dryness to re- 
peal. And both national parties have 
given Wet promises that are historic. 
In writing their Prohibition plank 
at Chicago the Republicans hesitat- 
ingly erected a monument to an 
Unknown Amendment, which was 
defined so vaguely that the Repub- 
lican voter still wonders where his 
party stands. But whatever it may 
be for, this plank is unmistakably 
against Prohibition as we now have 
it. The Democrats, in their Con- 
vention, came down with both feet 
on repeal, to the accompaniment of 
roars and whoops that sounded like 
the crack of Prohibition’s doom. 
Both parties, in other words, have 
climbed down from their sanctimo- 
nious perches on top of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. Even though 
no one but an editorial writer or a 
simple-minded voter takes a polit- 
ical platform seriously, this is an 
event of cosmic proportions. It is 
more than an all-conquering Dry 
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machine was able to win from either 
party in the battle for national 
Prohibition. And it shows how far 
we have come since those days of 
not so long ago, when the Wets de- 
spondently reminded one another 
that no amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has ever been repealed. 

But all this is on the surface, the 
sort of stuff of which a thousand 
dinner-table debates are made. What 
are the facts? 


HE first fact is that the Constitu- 
Tsica contains no provision for 
repeal of any of its articles. There is 
only Article V, the provision for 
amendment. Therefore any change, 
even repeal, must come by passing 
a Twentieth Amendment to the 
Constitution through the required 
process. 

There is one possible exception. 
Congress can kill or change the 
Volstead Act while the Eighteenth 
Amendment remains unmolested. 
This would leave national Prohibi- 
tion high and dry in the Constitu- 
tion, while the country turned out 
into the open as great a flood of 
liquor as it chose. Competent author- 
ities still hold that the Eighteenth 
Amendment can never be changed, 
and that therefore this method is the 
only one possible. Admittedly the 
United States has a habit of legislat- 
ing one thing and doing another. But 
to keep the Eighteenth Amendment 
while killing the Volstead Act would 
bring about a legal paradox so 
monstrous as to make even this 
country uncomfortable. One may 
hope that if there is enough Wet 
pressure to force any change at all, 
that change will be registered hon- 
estly in the Constitution. 
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The next fact to be noted is that 
agreement upon a particular form 
of change must be had before any 
change can come. We can not get rid 
of the Eighteenth Amendment first 
and then put a new one in its place. 
For in order to get rid of the Eight- 
eenth at all Congress must first 
decide upon the text of the Twen- 
tieth Amendment that is to replace 
it. Then the States must adopt it. 

The choice of the new amendment 
must fall into one of two general 
classes: repeal or modification. 

Repeal means simply wiping out 
the Eighteenth Amendment through 
some Twentieth Amendment mod- 
eled on the simple one proposed by 
Senator Wagner: “The Eighteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States is hereby repealed.” 

Presumably a Congress Wetenough 
to propose such an amendment 
would also be Wet enough to wipe 
out the Volstead Act. Under re- 
peal, therefore, liquor legislation 
would be taken out of Washington 
and sent back to the States. Without 
further action by any one the Prohi- 
bition laws of varying strictness 
formerly in effect in about half the 
States would again have force. Any 
State could enact such new laws as it 
pleased. All there would be left for 
Washington to do would be to pass 
some new and stronger Webb-Ken- 
yon Act to protect Dry States 
against liquor from Wet ones; and it 
would not have to do that. 

The issue of repeal versus modifi- 
cation must not be confused, as some 
politicians have tried to confuse it, 
by talk of resubmission. Actually, 
repeal and resubmission call for the 
same thing. The only honest resub- 
mission of Prohibition there is is to 
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give the States a choice of keeping 
what we have or going back to what 
we had before. That can be done 
only by offering them, for acceptance 
or rejection, a repeal amendment. 
Politicians have not brought this 
simple fact into the open. To save 
themselves from the wrath of the 
Drys they have put up a smoke 
screen of vague proposals implying 
that resubmission means submitting 
something less radical than repeal. It 
doesn’t. The best thing to do is to 
rule out the word “resubmission” 
altogether. The issue is between 
repeal, modification, or retention. 
Modification is not to be confused 
with modification of the Volstead 
Act pending revision of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, as called for by 
the Democratic platform. Modifica- 
tion, as opposed to repeal, means 
adopting some Twentieth Amend- 
ment which would do away with the 
rigidity of the present amendment, 
while still leaving liquor regulation 
in the national Constitution. An 
example is the amendment suggested 
in the Wickersham Report. Instead 
of prohibiting manufacture, sale, 
etc., as the Eighteenth Amendment 
now does, this amendment would 
give Congress the power to regulate 
or prohibit them. Under it Congress 
could keep the Volstead Act, or 
change it. It could set up a system 
like those in Scandinavia or the Ca- 
nadian provinces, or the Anderson 
plan which adapted those systems to 
American traditions and methods. 
Another example of modification 
is the Wet amendment introduced 
into the Senate by the Dry Mr. Glass 
of Virginia. It begins by declaring the 
Eighteenth Amendment repealed. 
Then it softens the blow by forbid- 
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ding consumption of liquor at the 
place of sale (to prevent the saloon), 
and by prohibiting shipment of 
liquor into a Dry State. 

The other varieties of modification 
are endless. All have this in common, 
that to some degree they leave the 
nation rather than the States in 
control of liquor. 


ir. Article V of the Consti- 
tution Congress must decide 
in favor of some particular form of 
repeal or modification. It must do so 
through a vote, by a two-thirds ma- 
jority in both Houses, to submit the 
chosen amendment to the States. It 
is true that two-thirds of the States 
may ask Congress to call a national 
convention for the purpose of propos- 
ing amendments. But as applied to 
Prohibition, at least, this method is 
unwieldy and therefore unlikely. We 
may take it for granted that if there 
is to be a Wet Twentieth Amend- 
ment, it will be proposed to the 
States by Congress. 

Article V provides further that the 
States may ratify a proposed amend- 
ment either in their regularly elected 
State legislatures, or in constitu- 
tional conventions elected for the 
specific purpose of passing on the 
proposed amendment. Congress has 
authority to decide on the method. 

The ordinary citizen has hardly 
had occasion to familiarize himself 
with the issue of legislatures versus 
conventions, or to inquire whether it 
makes any great difference which 
Congress chooses. It does. It is en- 
tirely possible that a Wet Twentieth 
Amendment may pass or fail, de- 
pending on whether it is submitted 
for ratification to State legislatures 
or to State conventions. 
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That hazard, however, is sec- 
ondary. Before any change in 
Prohibition can come before the 
States it must pass through the 
bottle-neck of a two-thirds favorable 
vote in both houses of Congress. 
This means that any Wet move not 
based on getting Wets into Congress 
is, except for publicity purposes, so 
much waste motion. The Wets can 
thunder and cheer to the echo the 
Democratic declaration for repeal. 
They can rise up in wrath and, for- 
getting all else, triumphantly elect 
the Wet Roosevelt over the hedging 
Hoover. They can awaken every 
corner of the land with their oratory. 
They can persuade the Anti-Saloon 
League, the W. C. T. U., Bishop 
Cannon, Senator Borah and all the 
rest to beat the big bass drum for 
repeal. They can canvass every 
voter and show that the country is 
ninety-five per cent Wet. But still 
the Eighteenth Amendment will 
sleep undisturbed in the Constitu- 
tion, unless they pledge two-thirds of 
both House and Senate to the Wet 
cause. 

How great a stumbling block for 
enthusiastic Wets this is can be 
seen by inquiring into the line-up 
today. The present or Seventy- 
second Congress, the Wettest in all 
the twelve years of Prohibition, 
has demonstrated a Wet strength in 
actual votes on Wet measures as 
follows: forty-three per cent in the 
House, and twenty-five per cent in 
the Senate. Sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent is the minimum required. 

Or put it another way. One hun- 
dred and eighty-seven Representa- 
tives voted Wet last March on the 
Beck-Linthicum resolution for re- 
peal, and twenty-four Senators voted 
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Wet on a beer-for-revenue amend- 
ment to the tax bill. Both votes 
mark the high tide of the Wet ad- 
vance thus far. Other votes on 
technical questions might be con- 
strued as demonstrating a greater 
Wet strength, but 187 Representa- 
tives and twenty-four Senators were 
all that were unmistakably Wet up 
to the adjournment of Congress in 
~~ 

Two-thirds of the House is 290. 
Two-thirds of the Senate is sixty- 
four. To get a Wet amendment 
through Congress, then, 103 Repre- 
sentatives and forty Senators must 
in the future be driven over to the 
Wet side, in addition to the greatest 
number that has yet been mustered. 
In other words, those who want to 
get rid of Prohibition must either 
replace nearly half of our Senators 
and one-quarter of our Representa- 
tives, now Dry, with Wets, or they 
must persuade an equal number of 
the present incumbents to switch 
their votes to the Wet side. 

In November an entirely new 
House, and one-third of a new Sen- 
ate, will be elected (or reélected). 
They will take office, barring a spe- 
cial session next summer, in Decem- 
ber of 1933. Not until early in 1934 
will this new or Seventy-third Con- 
gress be ready to consider the 
Twentieth Amendment. 

But even that Congress can not be 
made Wet enough, by election, to 
propose such an amendment. It is 
theoretically possible, since an en- 
tirely new Howse is to be chosen, 
to reélect the 187 Wets there now, 
and to elect 103 new Wet members 
in an anti-Prohibition landslide. But 
only one-third of the upper house, 
or thirty-two Senators, are to be 
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elected. Stretch probabilities to the 
breaking point, and grant that only 
the terms of Drys expire. Grant also 
that every one of the thirty-two 
elected will be Wet. Even then the 
next Senate will have a Wet strength 
of only twenty-four plus thirty-two, 
or fifty-six. And sixty-four Senators 
must approve the Wet amendment 
before it can go to the States. 

The alternative is to force Dry 
Senators, and Congressmen too, to 
switch to the Wet side. Both party 
platforms promise something like 
that. “We favor the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment,” say the 
Democrats, and the voter might 
think all party candidates bound by 
that flat statement. The Republi- 
cans, as is their custom, are more 
cautious. “No public official or 
member of the party,” say they, 
“should be pledged or forced to 


choose between his party affiliations 
and his honest convictions upon 
this question.” 

While pusillanimous, this state- 
ment is more in accord with the facts 
than is the Democratic trumpet 


blast. No matter what clarion call 
his party may sound, no office holder 
under a democracy like ours is going 
to keep the party promise unless his 
constituents want him to. Senator 
Borah, that classic milepost on the 
long, long road we have traveled 
from party discipline, still sulks in 
his lonely tent in spite of the fact 
that his party’s Prohibition plank 
specifically exempts his kind from 
being Wet. He is unhappy that the 
plank is as Wet as it is, and he re- 
mains as Dry as ever. 

Senator Sheppard of Texas, in 
promptly repudiating the Demo- 
cratic Prohibition plank, showed that 
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Democrats are just as anxious as 
Republicans to toe the line drawn 
by the voters back home. Repre- 
sentatives, State legislators, indeed 
all elected officials are the same. 
They will vote as the vocal majority 
in their constituencies wants them 
to. And that vocal majority is effec- 
tive whether or not the office holder 
is running for election. 

From these factors one may sur- 
mise that Congress will not propose a 
Twentieth Amendment until some 
time in 1934. Presumably it will not 
do so until 1936, when the Seventy- 
fourth Congress begins functioning 
in earnest, and may be presumed to 
reflect a still further rise in the Wet 
tide. 

Once Congress does propose an 
amendment, another two years at 
least may pass before that amend- 
ment takes effect. The whole matter 
is unpredictable at this stage. It 
depends, first, upon what method 
of ratification Congress chooses. 
The Eighteenth Amendment, sub- 
mitted to State legislatures, was 
ratified in the record time of thirteen 
months. One suspects that these 
legislatures, still under pressure from 
the Drys, will not make equal speed 
in reversing the process. 

Constitutional conventions might 
be more speedy. Congress could di- 
rect that they all meet on a certain 
day, say one year after its own 
adoption of the amendment. That 
would give time to debate the issue 
far and wide, and to elect delegates 
for the conventions. 

Another year might well be lost 
after ratification. The Volstead Act 
did not come into effect until a year 
after ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, in order to give liquor 
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makers and dealers time to go out 
of business. Just so the Twentieth 
Amendment might not be allowed 
to take effect for a year after rati- 
fication, in order to allow State or 
national legislation to be prepared 
against the passing of an experiment 
noble in motive and far-reaching in 
purpose, but one that has failed. 
All in all, it takes a hardy Wet to 
expect that happy event before 1936. 


HERE is, for example, this matter 
Tor ratification. Can a Twentieth 
Amendment be ratified at all? and 
should it be ratified by State legis- 
latures or by State conventions? 

The Constitution itself, as Article 
VII provided, was ratified by con- 
ventions. But no amendment, not 
even the original ten in the Bill of 
Rights, was ever ratified by that 
method. For 144 years Congress 
has submitted every new amendment 
to the legislatures. Why then do 
the Wets preach so fervently that 
ratification must be had in con- 
ventions? 

Their answer is that constitutional 
conventions would reflect more ac- 
curately the will of the people. The 
issue before each voter would be 
clear: to choose a delegate pledged 
for, or against, the amendment. A 
majority of either Wet or Dry dele- 
gates would be chosen in each State. 
When the conventions finally as- 
sembled, therefore, they would re- 
flect the popular vote of the 
States. They themselves would be 
mere formalities. Only their novelty 
might make them less obscure than 
a meeting of the electoral college 
which in theory chooses our Presi- 
dents, but which really only con- 
firms, more or less accurately, the 
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popular vote. Submit a Twentieth 
Amendment to State conventions, 
and you would have virtually a 
referendum on it. 

Virtually, but not quite. The 
citizens would be voting for dele- 
gates, not amendment. Apportion- 
ment of delegates might be made by 
gerrymandering, the process of giv- 
ing heavier representation to one 
class of voters than to another. In a 
Prohibition vote this would mean 
heavier representation of rural vot- 
ers, who tend to be Dry, than of city 
voters, who tend to be Wet. Even so, 
ratification by conventions would 
come as close to a popular vote as 
the Constitution allows. 

State legislatures are notoriously 
subject to gerrymandering. Some 
States weight the scales in favor of 
groups of rural voters by as much as 
two to one. Elections to these legis- 
latures are held on many issues 
rather than on the single one of 
Prohibition. The State legislators 
who ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, for example, were elected with 
no thought of their passing on it. 
State legislatures, furthermore, are 
particularly sensitive to pressure 
from organized minorities. Every- 
thing is closer to home. A lobbyist 
can keep a State lawmaker in line 
more easily than one far away in 
Washington. That is why the Anti- 
Saloon League has always found, as 
it still finds, its greenest pastures in 
the States. 

In order to defeat a constitutional 
amendment affer it has once passed 
Congress, thirteen or more States 
must be held by the defense. That 
will prevent ratification by thirty- 
six of them, the necessary three- 
quarters. Obviously it is easier to 























control these thirteen States by 
dominating one of the two legislative 
houses — that is enough — in each 
of them, than by dominating their 
entire electorate. 

Submit a Twentieth Amendment 
to the legislatures, let the Anti- 
Saloon League control as much as 
one house in thirteen of them, and 
the Drys will play Horatio at the 
Bridge with that amendment until 
Wayne B. Wheeler arises from his 
grave on Judgment Day. “Let all 
who are in despair of our cause or 
have caught the contagion of defeat 
consider well,” said a recent Metho- 
dist manifesto, “that these thirteen 
or more States can and will defend 
the Eighteenth Amendment against 
political assault. . . .” 


HETHER or not a Twentieth 

Amendment can survive the 
double ordeal of a two-thirds vote in 
Congress and a three-fourths ap- 
proval by the States depends at 
bottom upon the will of the people. 
To say that is not to say that the peo- 
ple will determine the fate of Prohi- 
bition. Too many political intricacies 
stand between the public and its 
laws for that. But though largely 
inarticulate, the majority will can 
apply tremendous pressure. 

As to how the nation would vote if 
given the chance there is endless 
claim and counter claim, but little 
fact. Indeed the only indicators we 
have are the Literary Digest Prohi- 
bition polls, which are inadequate 
at best, an incomplete series of State 
votes on liquor questions, and a few 
scattered symptoms of the prevailing 
trend. 

This year’s Literary Digest poll 
canvassed 4,669,537 citizens. Nearly 
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eight times as many, 36,724, 823 to be 
exact, voted in the last Presidential 
election and might therefore be pre- 
sumed willing to vote on Prohibition. 
The difference in size between the 
straw vote and a real vote is more 
than enough to upset the validity of 
the former. 

It has been pointed out that never- 
theless the Diges#’s Presidential polls 
predicted the election of Mr. Cool- 
idge in 1924 and of Mr. Hoover in 
1928 with astonishing accuracy. But 
in Presidential straw votes both sides 
have the same incentive to vote. Ina 
Prohibition straw vote there are 
uncertain elements, like the number 
of Drys satisfied with things as they 
are who will not trouble to vote, or 
like the number of moderate Wets 
who vote for repeal in a straw vote, 
but would hesitate to vote for repeal 
in reality. The careful analysis made 
by Professor Claude Robinson of 
Columbia University has shown how 
this poll might err on the Wet side. 
In short, the unpredictable factors 
in a straw vote, even of the propor- 
tions of this one, are too great to per- 
mit confidence in it. 

After allowing for a considerable 
exaggeration of Wet sentiment by 
this year’s Digest poll, however, one 
can forgive the Wets for basing ar- 
dent hopes upon it. Only two States, 
Kansas and North Carolina, voted to 
keep Prohibition, and that by ma- 
jorities of 397 and 68 in total votes 
of more than 84,000 and 64,000 re- 
spectively. Moreover, while a 1922 
poll found only 60.08 per cent of 
those voting Wet, the proportion 
grew to 60.50 per cent in 1930 and 
to 73.51 this year. These polls may be 
inaccurate, but they are enough to 
make the Wets thirst for a test. 
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The other important weathervane 
of Prohibition opinion is the test of 
votes in the States on questions like 
adoption of enforcement laws, or 
appeals to Congress to liberalize the 
Volstead Act. Twenty-seven of these 
State referenda held between 1920 
(when Prohibition took effect) and 
1930 gave sixteen Wet and eleven 
Dry verdicts. These votes, in other 
words, are not so overwhelmingly 
Wet as are the Digest polls, even 
though the half dozen held since 
North Dakota voted on the Dry side 
by a fraction in 1928 have all been 
Wet. 

Regardless of what they show, 
these tests have not been sufficiently 
extensive to have much value as 
indicators of Prohibition sentiment. 
Though held in States as varied as 
Massachusetts and Montana, Ohio 
and California, they have been con- 
fined to thirteen States. Four or 
more will be added this fall, but so 
far thirty-five States, nearly three- 
quarters of them, have not voted at 
all. These referenda have been real 
tests, actual votes on actual Prohi- 
bition issues. But they are too in- 
complete to be more than a straw in 
the wind. 

Having duly examined the Digest 
polls and the State referenda avail- 
able, and having noted their short- 
coming, we come to a sad conclu- 
sion: that is all the fact there is upon 
which to base an estimate as to the 
Wetness or Dryness of the American 
public. 

There is, to be sure, the further 
evidence of an unnumbered and un- 
classified host of local elections and 
primaries. But so many other factors 
like the personality of the candidate, 
party allegiance, other issues, or ma- 
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chine control enter into these votes 
that as evidence of Prohibition 
sentiment they are twisted at best. 
We may simply observe an impres- 
sive stream of Wet decisions. Most 
recent and most startling happens 
to be the Democratic Senatorial 
run-off primary in North Carolina. 
This State we have noted as Dry by 
a handful in the Digest poll. But in 
the primary Robert Reynolds, a Wet 
newcomer, triumphed by almost 
two to one over Cameron Morrison, 
Dry veteran of forty years’ service. 
Some Wets profess to see still 
further evidence of popular support 
for their side in the national conven- 
tions. The Republicans adopted their 
Wet plank by a vote of 681 to 472, 
with most of the opposition coming 
from delegates who were Wetter 
rather than Dryer than the majority. 
More surprising still is the Demo- 
cratic vote of 93434 to 21334 for re- 
peal. Politicians usually know what 
they are doing when votes are con- 
cerned, and since both parties wrote 
smugly Dry planks four years ago, 
one may infer that they have since 
sensed a shift to the Wet side among 
the people. But this test again is re- 
mote from a direct popular vote. It 
is only another straw in the wind. 
The fact is that no one knows 
whether or not most Americans want 
to change the Prohibition law. From 
the wisest political expert to the 
lowliest barroom philosopher, no one 
knows. The unpredictable elements 
hopelessly outnymber the known 
ones. Such indications as we have 
may provide bread upon which the 
Wet faith may feed. They are not 
facts upon which to build a case for 
the coming of repeal. We do not 
know what the citizenry wants. Nor 
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shall we ever find out, though we 
may approximate it if a Wet Twenti- 
eth Amendment is submitted to con- 
ventions of the States. 


l A survey of the limited facts 
available indicates that the Wets 
still have a long way to go, it is 
doubtful if that way is longer than 
the one originally traveled by the 
Drys. When in 1913 the Anti-Saloon 
League for the first time announced 
nation-wide Prohibition as the su- 
preme good, it put forth a doctrine 
more revolutionary than the repeal 
now urged by belligerent Wets. Yet 
within seven years constitutional 
Prohibition was in effect. 

To be sure the Drys of those days 
had several advantages denied to the 
Wets of 1932. Foremost among them 
was consistent and widespread sup- 
port from the churches. These 
churches supplied the rank and file 
of the Dry army, and they must be 
credited with the Dry victory. 

Not only church votes, but also 
righteousness and morality were on 
the Dry side. All but the most 
brazen Wets now declare, in the 
same breath in which they cry for 
repeal, that they do not want to 
bring back the saloon. The reason is 
that the saloon and its profit-seeking 
backers were a source of evil, corrup- 
tion and crime. 

If church votes and moral sanction 
gave substance to the Dry cause, it 
was organization that gave it back- 
bone. The Anti-Saloon League and a 
host of lesser organizations func- 
tioned with a sureness given by years 
of experience gained in the States. 
This enabled them to provide an in- 
tegrated framework for the whole 
Dry cause. And this in turn made 
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possible the relentless pursuit of 
a single object — the election of Dry 
legislators, regardless of party, both 
in the States and in Washington. 
At the height of the drive on Wash- 
ington, wrote the late Wayne B. 
Wheeler of the Anti-Saloon League, 
“We laid down such a barrage as 
candidates for Congress had never 
seen before and such as they will, in 
all likelihood, not see again for years 
to come.” 

Another advantage the Drys had 
was that there was no organized 
popular opposition. The brewers, 
naturally, were against them. But 
their belated efforts sprang from 
self-interest rather than from a 
missionary zeal like that which ani- 
mated the Drys and their supporters 
in the churches. The mass of Wet 
voters hardly paid attention to what 
was happening. There was no one to 
recruit them and lead them into 
battle. 

Lastly, the War played fairy god- 
mother to the Drys. No patriot 
could answer the argument that 
grain for 11,000,000 loaves of bread 
a day, more than enough to supply 
American soldiers and sailors five 
times over at the height of their 
mobilized strength, went into brew- 
eries and distilleries. Beer, smacking 
of Germany, was in disgrace. Most 
important of all, the War absorbed 
the energy of every one save the pro- 
fessional Drys. As they went from 
one victory to another in the elec- 
tions or in Washington, a nation 
with its eyes on the western front 
remained unaware. The Senatorial 
debate on the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, for example, went unnoticed 
on the inside pages of newspapers 
whose first pages cried the only news 
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of the day — war. Once peace came 
and the slow return to normal ways 
had well begun, a surprised nation 
realized that it had adopted Prohibi- 
tion. 

By contrast with all this the Wet 
cause of 1932 has behind it no wis- 
dom gained in decades of political 
battle. It has only the discontent of a 
rising generation of voters, a resent- 
ment against Prohibition that feeds 
on evidence of its failure. And even 
that centres chiefly in territory that 
was Wet when the Prohibition move- 
ment was at its crest. 

There are no ready-made units of 
voting support like the churches 
ready to do battle on the Wet side. 
While there may now be an equally 
large or even larger popular support 
for the Wets than for the Drys, that 
support is not coherent, nor is it re- 
sponsive to a unified command. 

One advantage only have the Wets 
taken over. Morality and decency 
have drifted over to their side until 
now the sincere Wet believes that 
they are preponderantly with him. 
“Conditions which exist today in re- 
spect to enforcement . . . tend to 
undermine not only respect for law 
but more fundamental conceptions 
of personal integrity and decency.” 
So wrote President Ada L. Comstock 
of Radcliffe, in recommending an 
immediate change from Prohibition 
as she signed the Wickersham Report. 

It is difficult to understand, in- 
deed, how a person who sees Prohibi- 
tion not through his own mental 
pictures of it, but through even so 
cautious a factual survey as the 
Wickersham Report, can avoid con- 
trasting its hypocritical assumptions 
with the festering sores that have 
grown under it. Awareness of this 
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contrast leads to a profound moral 
revulsion against Prohibition. It is a 
matter of some curiosity, therefore, 
that the Drys who in the old days 
fought with inspired zeal against the 
evils of the liquor traffic, now fight 
on the side of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment in spite of the evils of the liquor 
traffic which it nourishes. 

Meanwhile we have the unac- 
customed spectacle of Wets fighting 
a holy cause. Distinguished proph- 
ets, including university presidents 
of unquestioned integrity, judges, 
scholars and converted Drys like 
Mr. Rockefeller, bear witness to a 
Wet moral sincerity that can not be 
doubted. But alas, righteousness no 
longer delivers ready-made blocks of 
votes. The churches, strongest in the 
Dry areas, have yet to see the light 
which in the cities shines so brightly 
on the immorality of Prohibition. 

Nor, again, has any fairy god- 
mother like the War appeared to 
rush the Wet cause through the 
process of constitutional change. The 
nearest approach to it is the depres- 
sion, which sets the taxpayer to won- 
dering whether revenue from the 
liquor traffic should not go to the 
Government rather than to boot- 
leggers, racketeers and corrupt polli- 
ticians. This stimulus is strong, but 
it is a naive Wet who believes that 
the depression can bring to his cause 
either the moral exaltation or that 
rout of the opposition which the 
War gave the Drys. 


ONDERING all this, the Wet citizen 
Pane relapse into the resignation 
that seized him in the early years of 
Prohibition. But if his purpose is 
firm, the way ahead lies clear. He 
must get into Congress 290 Repre- 














sentatives and sixty-four Senators 
who, regardless of party, are pledged 
to his cause. 

While the Wet leaders know this, 
the rank and file apparently do not. 
Thus the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform an- 
nounced long in advance of the na- 
tional conventions that it would 
support the Wettest Presidential 
candidate. But when the Wettest 
candidate happened to be Mr. Roose- 
velt, a Democrat, and the organiza- 
tion in due course declared for him, 
numerous Republican ladies arose in 
revolt. 

Their only excuse could have 
been that endorsement of Presiden- 
tial candidates did not matter, since 
the President plays no part in the 
process of amending the Constitu- 
tion and is useful only as a drum 
major for the cause. Yet the object- 
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ing members ascribed their revolt to 
other grounds. Possibly the springs of 
their action lay in the fact that they 
would rather be Republican than 
Wet. As Will Rogers remarked, 
“Politics is thicker than beer.” 

If the Wets hope ever to end Pro- 
hibition, their convictions must be 
stronger than their politics. Only 
by driving ceaselessly for the elec- 
tion of Wet Congressmen, regardless 
of party, can they get a Twentieth 
Amendment before conventions of 
the States. After that, the sailing is 
clear. Your true Wet believes pro- 
foundly that the people are with 
him. 

If they are, all is well. If not, he 
had best hie him to his cellar or to his 
speakeasy, there to mourn the col- 
lapse of his crusading zeal, and to 
drink to the long life of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 


The Depression Generation 


By Joun S. ELttsworTu, JR. 


How does the most recent younger generation view the world 
which its immediate predecessor so startled and 
alarmed 2 


after I had been watching, with 

the detached, disinterested and 
frequently uncomprehending stare of 
a college student, the period grow to 
its fruition. I suppose I have to live in 
another period. And while I have had 
a look at the period that is ended, and 
I have had all too real contacts with 
this present transition, I can not quite 
see what the period coming will be like. 
Ideas are beginning to shape them- 
selves, but until I, and now I mean not 
myself particularly but the great class 
of young men and women who are 
genuinely puzzled and not a little dis- 
gusted with things as they have been, 
can see something toward which the 
path into the future is supposed to lead, 
I do not think “the corner” will have 
been turned. 

We young men and women are find- 
ing ourselves. We are realizing, now, 
that we are “youth” in almost the same 
sense that those intense young Ger- 
mans are youth, or, to purloin the 
phrase of which the journalistically in- 
clined clergy grew so fond a few years 
ago, we are the new “younger genera- 
tion.” That in itself has been a surpris- 
ing thing for us to discover, we who 


I BEGAN to live at the end of a period, 


thought of “the younger generation” 
as older than ourselves and as being 
more easily recognized in books than in 
the persons of our elder brothers and 
sisters. But no matter—we are a gen- 
eration, though few have noticed us yet, 
and we are becoming as consciously a 
generation as ever that wild jazz age 
did. Something, moreover, is begin- 
ning to burn within us—resentment, 
hope and less easily definable things, 
which are becoming increasingly co- 
herent. It would not be surprising at 
all if we should grow up to be something 
entirely different from the remnants of 
the jazz age, from the dashing heroes 
of the Gibson illustrations, or from any- 
thing I can think of. 


E ARE a new crop; any one should 

be able to see that. We are not 
the young men and women who came 
back from the War and started the jazz 
age and “the revolt of youth.” We did 
not even take part in that revolt, be- 
cause it was fait accompli before ever we 
went to college and, for that matter, be- 
fore the journalists, preachers and 
Bruce Bartons who point with alarm 
for the magazine sections were more 
than half aware that anything was 
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afoot. When we were freshmen we were 
mildly impressed with the jazz age’s 
preoccupation with sex, vers libre, 
equality for women and the like, but 
it was not long before we were wonder- 
ing what all the shouting was about — 
and were taking all those tremendous 
disillusionments in our stride. 

At the same time, however, we were 
absorbing our own illusion. Our older 
brothers and younger uncles (and 
aunts) had experienced the shattering 
of all the others—religion, the War-to- 
end-war, athlete-worship, sex prudery, 
the equality of man, the inequality of 
women and all the rest, and had, as 
Scott Fitzgerald, their prophet, recently 
put it, laid away their liberty caps and 
joined the parade toward bigger and 
better profits. We watched Mencken’s 
vogue wane as the times caught and 
passed him, and, with the brief deifica- 
tion of the litterateur in advanced col- 
legiate circles, we saw a bit of tarnish 
obscure the bright young leaders who 
had impressed us so when we were still 
in prep or high school. Incidentally, 
we came to regard even writing and 
the arts as more or less practical ven- 
tures, which did not require a diet of 
stale coffee and cigarettes, and there 
was nothing incongruous in the fact that 
football players were frequently among 
the campus writers, painters and 
musicians. 

But to return to our illusion—it was 
not one we shared alone, oh, no. It is 
hard to tell just how it seeped in. I 
remember that, while the economics 
course I took seemed a bit dull, the laws 
it propounded seemed pretty sound, 
and most of us were impressed with 
the theory that mass production meant 
the eventual possession of all things 
desirable for all people—a high stand- 
ard of living. That was, if you must 
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have a date, in the year 1926-27. Se- 
cretly we admired Mr. Henry Ford, 
though we were slightly perturbed at 
some of his curious ventures into realms 
other than manufacturing, and a year 
or so later a lot of us helped swell the 
record vote polled by one Mr. Hoover, 
the great engineer and great economist. 

There are memories more poignant 
and probably more conclusive than 
these. Radio was quoted at about sixty 
one day in the fall of 1927. I know be- 
cause I told one of my classmates I 
thought it was a good buy at that price. 
He was engaged in a game based on 
the market reports, in which he and an- 
other fellow were speculating with a 
theoretical $25,000, and had bet on who 
would make the theoretically greater 
profits. He was also cutting classes oc- 
casionally to go to a broker’s office 
where the ticker told him what was 
happening to what he had laid out on 
margin. This particular fellow hap- 
pened to be editor of the literary maga- 
zine. He did not go to the broker’s of- 
fice alone. 

Naturally, therefore, I was surprised 
in the spring of 1929 when I was think- 
ing about a job and a successful business 
man told me I was probably full of 
socialism and radical ideas. I knew, of 
course, that such things had been in 
vogue a few years before, and I should 
have known that few business men, if 
they pay any attention at all to what un- 
dergraduates think, are within several 
college generations of being up to date. 
I do not remember that any of us were 
especially “steamed-up” over the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial. 

The science of economics was king 
for us, and the business men were his 
priests — wise, wily and if not always 
perfectly good, right in so far as they 
succeeded. Radical? I chuckle. We 
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looked over the offers at the college per- 
sonnel bureau and chose ones with the 
big futures, remarking that, while this 
one with the $3,500 a year salary looked 
good and might lead to $5,000 fairly 
soon, it was wiser to choose something 
which started more slowly, for it would 
take one farther. We planned to go into 
advertising, Wall Street, law school, 
business school, or perhaps into one of 
the manufacturing or distributing firms 
which were already flooding us with 
“pep” literature. Our illusion was 
business omnipotent and omniscient. 
Curiously enough we nourished a 
sort of idealism through all this. We 
believed, as we were taught, that, 
though new machinery had meant un- 
employment in the past, it also had 
meant a wider dissemination of the 
product, an increased demand due to 
lower prices, and eventually more work 
for everybody. We believed that the 
fortunes which were piling up meant 
new patrons for the arts, and we thought 
the education which, fostered by foot- 
ball and other things, was becoming so 
widespread, would result in a broader 
cultural basis and more discriminating 
patrons for the arts. An increasing num- 
ber of us took to the study of literature, 
courses in appreciation of painting and 
music and the like, thinking that these 
things would fill our lives when we 
had made our fortunes and could re- 
tire, and counting on completing the 
more practical phases of our prepara- 
tion for life in graduate or professional 
schools or as apprentices, so to speak, 
in whatever business we chose. Secure 
in our faith, we were, perhaps, even 
more tolerant of all things than were 
the classes which preceded us and made 
such a loud battle of tolerance. To dwell 
on this point, I suppose we were the 
product of a double influence: we were 
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impressed with the more esthetic argu- 
ments of our immediate predecessors, 
though we shunned their violent ways, 
and we were taken with the ability of 
our elders, though we scorned the ele- 
ments of pure materialism (what we 
called Babbittry) in their make-up. We 
meant, of course, to combine both into 
a finer thing, avoiding the tempestuous- 
ness of one and the other’s complac- 
ency. 

Our education included other things. 
We all studied science in one form or 
another and were familiar with the 
scientific method as few of our predeces- 
sors, near or remote, had been. Such 
training is not conducive of passion. It 
leads to respect for reality and author- 
ity. Just then it seemed that business 
was demonstrating that it was scientific; 
it appeared real and successful enough, 
and its leaders seemed sufficiently au- 
thoritative, in their pronouncements, to 
convince us of their reliability. 


HEN we went out into the world, 
"esate our lack of experience, 
humble before our employers and 
anxious to learn and make good. In a 
way the class of 1929 was a pivotal 
class. Its members, most of them, were 
able to get jobs before they were grad- 
uated or soon afterward. A lot of them 
swelled the summer migration to 
Europe. Some of them settled into 
office chairs, and a fairly large propor- 
tion set out for professional schools. 
Earlier and later classes differ from 
this one only in degree. Earlier ones 
found their start-easier; later ones are 
finding it harder, and for them the illu- 
sion began to crumble before they left 
the cloistered walks of the universities. 

Every one knows what happened 
next. The market collapsed, and it was 
discovered that business was not on such 
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a firm foundation as the erstwhile au- 
thorities continued to insist. For a while 
we hoped it really would “turn the 
corner.” We chafed at the fact that 
those anticipated salary increases never 
came, and finally we began to look 
around and form a few conclusions. 

First of all, we lost faith in the busi- 
ness men and thought that they had 
risen to their high estate because things 
were going up, despite their stupidity. 
We were irritated because we thought 
we could do better and nobody seemed 
to give us a chance. We criticized the 
engineer for whom some of us had 
voted. We condemned economics as a 
pseudo-science, the tool of propagan- 
dists who glibly continued to insist that 
good times were “just around the 
corner.” And then we put our own 
brains to work and- have them still 
working. 

Sometimes we scent revolution, with- 
out fear. Revolution, we are inclined to 
think, could only mean clearing out 
débris, and some of us hope it might 
mean the realization of some of the 
ideals we cherished before we received 
our first bruises. We suspect that this 
depression is, in fact, revolution at work, 
that it is the doorway to a new era, or 
at least a doorway closing on an old one. 
Weare still unable to see what this new 
era will be, but we know that we will be 
the ones to know it most intimately. We 
do not want bloodshed — that is not a 
necessary concomitant of revolution. 
We would like leadership, but we think 
we will probably have to furnish the 
leaders. 

Thus, many of us have swung into 
a definite trend of thought. There is, of 
course, no organization to this — no 
propaganda behind it, and to say that 
it has achieved anything like the pro- 
portions of faith would, on the whole, 
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be ridiculous. We have our doubts; we 
realize that if magic should happen and 
another boom should set in, many of 
us would probably forget ourselves to 
the extent of participating with blind 
enthusiasm in the rush for riches. Such 
good times, we know very well, would 
not be permanent, and right now we 
would prefer a firmer basis for the civili- 
zation we will have to inhabit. 

We do not want to be slaves to the 
machine, industrially or politically. We 
do not want to be irretrievably bound 
to a complex system of international 
interdependence which no one under- 
stands or can control and which is easily 
thrown out of gear. We want some sort 
of security, and we want it not only for 
our white-collared selves but for the 
fellows in the factories and on the farms 
as well. We are discouraged by the bills 
our legislating elders are piling up for 
us to pay. We are a little encouraged by 
signs that some of our elders are be- 
ginning to see flaws in their old con- 
ception of capitalism. : 

Our attitude is characterized by pro- 
found discontent with things as we find 
them. This expressed itself for a while 
in an interest in Russia. There, at least, 
we saw a plan and an experiment. 
Russia, moreover, encouraged our in- 
terest as our own political leaders dis- 
couraged it. I think, however, that we 
are beginning to see that Russia is 
probably irrelevant as far as our im- 
mediate problem is concerned, and may 
be, as Walter Lippmann says, just a 
masquerading return to something 
more primitive than the naive capital- 
ism we would like to repudiate. We 
have had, also, an interest in other 
countries, but they, too, are not fields 
for our endeavor. 

Most important among the factors 
behind this discontent, perhaps, is the 
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personal reaction the depression has had 
for most of us. We feel baffled. If we 
have a job, it is in many cases no better 
paid than when we started, in some cases 
not so well paid, and there seems to be 
no light on the horizon. Employers 
have cogent arguments against raises, 
and preliminary investigation leads only 
to the discouraging admonition that we 
are lucky to have any job at all. Many 
of us, of course, have none at all. 
Twenty-five may seem young enough 
to middle-aged patriarchs. But when one 
considers that at twenty-five most young 
men are still dependent to some extent, 
or so barely independent that marriage 
(a not undesired state) is out of the 
question, and a career must bow to the 
necessity of eating and sleeping, the 
years of youth and opportunity seem to 
slip by with uncomfortable rapidity. If 
three years have led to little, what will 
three more produce? And if nothing 
then, will we be competing at the bot- 
tom of the ladder with men ten years 
younger than we? That may be strain- 
ing the point a little, but there are those 
among us to whom the thought of a 
home and family is appealing, and we 
would just as soon enter on that phase 
of our lives a year or two before we are 
entirely bald. Such moments of despair 
may reflect on our own strength, but, 
even if we avoid hopelessness, we are 
scarcely won to a happy faith in a sys- 
tem that makes such conditions prob- 
able. 

Or, to take a less selfish point of 
view, can we regard with equanimity a 
state of society which makes great num- 
bers of men so dependent on the work- 
ing of economic laws and international 
trends, both seasonal and cyclical, not 
to mention the whims of employers and 
the whimsical public, that they are un- 
able, when certain conditions arise, to 
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help themselves with their own best 
efforts? Hardly, when we have learned 
that we are in that particular boat. 

We look with envy, sometimes, at 
the often pitied farmer, who can, in a 
pinch, eat from his own garden and 
drink milk from his own cows, despite 
the fact that he has allowed himself to 
be seduced into specialization — a trap 
from which he seems to be extricating 
himself as fast as ever he can. 

We listen, naturally, to the sages who 
say that self-sufficiency is a thing of the 
past, that neither the farmer nor the 
nation can hope to withdraw from the 
rest of the world. We acquiesce, un- 
willingly at times, to the truth in such 
arguments and laugh at the falsehoods. 
Industrialism has always meant this, it 
is said. Fallacious dictum—industrial- 
ism has existed only a hundred years or 
so, and men have decidedly not been de- 
pendent always, in the sense that they 
are now. 

Besides, were not machines once con- 
sidered a promise of relief from toil 
for mankind? And, when you come to 
think of it, is not this capacity for ab- 
sorbing labor one of the capacities in- 
herent in machinery? It appears that 
the reason this promise of the machine 
was thwarted is not because the machine 
can do half the work of two men (or 
more), but that one man is employed 
to do the work left for both and the 
other is left with no livelihood. Cer- 
tainly we know that the resultant les- 
sening of the cost of production so in- 
creased the demand, after the first 
industrial revolution, that the second 
man got his job baek. But it is equally 
obvious that this expansion can not go 
on forever, that new machines further 
reduce the demand for labor, that a few 
men have been taking the greater part 
of the saving machinery made possible. 

















There is, after all, such 2. thing as tech- 
nological unemployment. And there is, 
I venture to guess, an end to the falsely 
stimulated demand such media as ad- 
vertising and instalment selling can 
create. 

' There is, moreover, a startling sta- 
tistic, which says that the American 
laborer is, and was before the depres- 
sion, the lowest paid in the world for 
what he produces — in other words, the 
pay of the American laborer, per unit 
of production, is lower than that of any 
other laborer in any other country. Only 
fourteen per cent of the laborers in the 
United States in 1928, it is said, were 
being paid a wage equivalent to that 
considered a minimum for properly 
supporting a family. Add to that the 
fact that he was not sure of his job, and 
you can see on what a firm basis society 
in this country is built. 


E YOUNG men and women do 
W wot enjoy this picture, but we 
are beginning to relish the possibility 
that we may have a chance to help 
change it. We study eagerly schemes 
that look as though they might be im- 
provements, and we are inclined to 
scoff at the palliatives business men are 
suggesting, palliatives that would only 
ease the situation and allow them an- 
other cycle of extravagant profits. 
Charity, for example — sorry as we are 
for the men and women in the bread- 
lines, we can see that welfare work is 
only a means of patching a fundamental 
flaw in the system. We see that the 
wealthy, who place their hope of greater 
wealth in this system, must support the 
breadlines, if they would avoid an ex- 
plosion. And as for the building of un- 
employment reserves, from which to 
pay “ stable employes ” during the next 
depression, for, say, thirteen weeks — 
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we can only laugh bitterly at such cures 
and the implication that there will, in- 
evitably, be a “ next depression.” 

On the other hand, the successful 
plan of the Columbia Conserve Com- 
pany of Indianapolis we can scrutinize 
with interest. Here is a canning factory 
which has been operated by its employes 
for fifteen years, paying each according 
to his needs, piling up profits for no 
one, and buying the stock of the com- 
pany’ back from the original owners to 
be held in trust for all the employes. _ 
We wonder when we hear that this 
company provides medical care, long 
vacations, even trips to the South for 
ill workers. It sounds utopian, but in 
the face of highly monopolized compe- 
tition from without and a striking lack 
of education on the part of the employes 
(who are also the managers), it has, as 
a business, become increasingly success- 
ful, and it has changed a seasonal fluc- 
tuation of employment, which used to 
range from a high of 200 employes a 
year to a low of thirty-five, to a plant 
in which steady, permanent, year-round 
employment is guaranteed for 140 men 
and women. 

This and others. 

I have purposely avoided considera- 
tions other than economic. Politics, the 
arts, science, education — these are im- 
portant, but they are growths on a tree 
which has for its roots men and their 
living. Right now it is important that 
these roots are being attacked. In a so- 
ciety where you find individual after 
individual unsure, afraid, unable to rely 
on himself for his bread and butter and 
his home and clothes, can you have the 
stability which will allow the other 
things to take form and be effective? 
Why, you can not even have strong 
business on such a basis. 

Because your important markets are 
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in the masses. If the masses as indi- 
viduals are, in the main, sure of their 
lives and their futures, they can buy. If 
they lack this security, their purchases 
will vary from year to year. It seems 
to us that this was so before and during 
this depression. When people had 
money and their wants were unduly 
stimulated they bought and there was 
a boom. When their wants became 
somewhat satiated (and their money be- 
came mortgaged ahead) they slowed 
up, and the profit takers, fearing for 
their profits, laid off a few of them. 
Those laid off stopped buying and 
others took another hitch on their purse 
strings. Things slowed up more. Then 
there was a crash, and everybody got 
scared. The result was that there were 
several million people without the 
means to buy even food — too dazed to 
realize that they had been living on 
the promise of a fool’s paradise. 
Certainly “international conditions ” 
played a part in this, but what could 
international conditions have done if 
most of the farmers had still been able 
to support themselves and most of the 
laborers could have maintained enough 
of an income to buy the bare neces- 
sities the farmers and others were 


producing? 


LL of which ought to indicate that, 
Avinstead of hitching our wagon to 
a star labeled “ $1,000,000,” we young 
ones are finding new ambitions. Some 
of us may go in for education, some for 
writing, painting, politics, business and 
so on, but we have all had our noses 
rubbed in the bitter truth that to live 
one must eat, and to eat, not one, but 
all must work. We know that work is 
not the goal, but what you get for it. 

What you get for working — that, 
as nearly as I can find out, is something 
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to which most people in America have 
never given serious thought. The as- 
sumption for youth has been that you 
work to get rich, and after that assump- 
tion was proved out of the question for 
most youths as they grew older, the 
conclusion was that you worked for 
money, as much as you could get. Some 
people worked for success, but that, 
translated, usually meant money. 
Worst of all money was an ideal, and 
a high standard of living meant only a 
high standard of material possession, 
“ keeping up with the Joneses.” 

This perhaps is another key to the 
situation. It has often been said that 
the people of this country need a sound 
philosophy, a philosophy of living, not 
having; of happiness, not wealth. 

Or something of the sort — we are 
searching for the ideal. People, we our- 
selves, need what? Security, freedom 
from the necessity of working always, 
freedom to enjoy ourselves and our 
friends, to gain enough wisdom to make 
our own homes happy, wholesome 
places, and our own governments 
(local, State and Federal) effective 
political and economic organizations — 
not tools for grasping business, legal 
and illegal. 

But why detail the improvements 
that could be made in government? It 
is the idea that is important here — the 
idea that again a new generation is en- 
tering the stage, a generation which has 
been tempered by different fires, which 
looks at things in a different way. A 
generation which regards present 
leaders, most of whom it considers 
frauds, with contempt, and which wants 
something better for itself, its family 
and its country, and wants it, not 
in a spirit of empty hopefulness, but 
as the only possible salvation in a 
society rapidly destroying itself. 














Our Lady Presidents 


By Louise MAuNSELL FIELD 


Here ts comfort for a large body of male “‘viewers-with-alarm”’ 


bunk is, as might be expected, pe- 
culiarly and particularly abundant. 
And of all its many varieties, none is 
noisier or more conspicuous than the 
modern type of bunk about women. 
Always the more discussed sex, the 
female has naturally received special 
attention from bunk-makers. In our 
grandmothers’ time, and earlier, these 
persisted in presenting woman as a ten- 
der blossom, and succeeded in mak- 
ing feminine delicacy a byword. Men 
were coarse creatures who could stand 
almost anything — theoretically; wom- 
en, timid, soft and gentle, could stand 
almost nothing—also theoretically. 
Then when women suffragists and 
feminists not only became too numerous 
to be disregarded, but actually appeared 
in the bosoms of the most respectable 
families, “viewing with alarm” the 
incursions of the female into provinces 
heretofore ‘regarded as exclusively 
masculine became a favorite indoor as 
well as outdoor pastime of the incor- 
rigibly sentimental male. He has been 
viewing with alarm for a good many 
years, poor dear, and is still hard at it, 
almost as energetically as ever, and 
with no apparent diminution of enjoy- 
ment. 
Here in these United States espe- 


if THIS present heyday of debunking, 


- 


cially. Wails over the feminine inva- 
sion of business; complaints that women 
are taking men’s jobs; indignant pro- 
tests at the so-called feminizing of 
education; these constitute a mournful 
litany interspersed with remonstrances 
against the employment of married 
women in “gainful occupations.” On 
the other hand, and in sharp contrast, 
we hear awestruck, often almost hys- 
terical pxans of praise concerning the 
achievements of those few women who 
have earned what would, for a man, 
be a fair reputation for competence in 
some business or profession, while fic- 
tion and the stage both revel in strong, 
resolute and successful heroines, and 
only detective stories dare picture the 
male as any save the most abjectly 
poverty-stricken of poor fish. Not long 
ago, Sherwood Anderson announced 
his conviction that women were not 
only gaining power, but were fast tak- 
ing the leadership of the world away 
from the now fearful and “ spiritually 
broken ” men. 

Bunk, my friends! Blah, bunk and 
likewise piffle. 

For if you look at facts and discard 
sentimental theories, what do you find 
to be the unadorned truth concerning 
these much deplored and yet more be- 
lauded “career women”? What is their 
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real position in the world of business, 
finance, politics and the professions? 
Are women the most important figures 
in any of these? Are they forcing men 
out of the more desirable positions? Are 
they dominating anywhere, except of 
course in domestic service, paid and 
especially unpaid? This latter being, by 
the way, a field few men seem precisely 
yearning to enter, but one highly, if 
not enthusiastically recommended as 
an asylum for women in an article 
which appeared in a recent issue of THE 
Nortn American Review. Domestic 
service, then, is unanimously and cheer- 
fully yielded to women, but are they 
in control anywhere else? . 

They are not. Not so you’d notice it. 


ook around you. Don’t cover your 
L eyes and stuff your ears with 
this Twentieth Century variety of bunk 
about women, but take a good straight 
look at conditions, not as piffle-mongers 
like to imagine and depict them, but 
as they really are. 

Here are the offices of a large title 
and mortgage company, somewhere in 
the Wall Street district. You see women 
all about. Oh yes indeed! Of course you 
do. Any number of women. But— 
what are they doing? Deciding im- 
portant questions? Controlling and di- 
recting the affairs of the company? Not 
by any manner of means. They are 
transcribing letters, attending to the 
files, taking dictation, and that in more 
ways than one. They are typists, ste- 
nographers, private secretaries; not 
vice-presidents, nor chairmen of execu- 
tive committees. 

Now go into a bank. In the women’s 
department you may find a female 
paying-teller. You may also observe a 
woman at a desk, ready to tell you just 
how to endorse a check, even to an- 
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swer questions regarding your invest- 
ments. If she can’t tell you what’s best 
to do about them, why, no more can 
any one else, these days, and she is 
probably quite capable of letting you 
know exactly how much poorer you are 
this year than you were last. But if you 
attend a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of this same bank, it’s radios to 
jews-harps that you will find yourself 
entirely surrounded by men. And if, 
as does happen in one case out of several 
hundreds, there actually is a woman 
seated among the men she is regarded, 
and regards herself, as a kind of black 
swan, something not altogether normal. 

For if a woman, through any phe- 
nomenal endowment of ability or good 
luck or both, does manage to attain a 
position in the world of business or 
finance which nets her an income of over 
$10,000 a year, she can count on being 
considered a prodigy. But who thinks 
it in the least extraordinary that a man 
should receive a salary of twice or even 
three times that amount? And why 
should any one think it extraordinary? 
Aren’t such men almost as numerous as 
speakeasies? But a woman—! 

Women have gone into banks and 
trust companies, into business of prac- 
tically every kind. Certainly they have. 
And what have they accomplished? 
Precious little. To see a woman’s name 
on the letterhead of anything but a hat 
shop, beauty parlor or interior decorat- 
ing establishment, remains An Event. 
Elsewhere, they are still more or less 
the modern equivalents of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. The im- 
portant, highly paid positions are held, 
in the vast majority of cases, not by 
women, but by men. 

Visit the offices of any great publish- 
ing house, issuing books or magazines 
or both. Again you’ll encounter plenty 
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of women. Yet nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand the 
editors-in-chief, the presidents and 
vice-presidents, secretaries and treas- 
urers of the firm are men. In the United 
States, women compose a large part of 
the book and magazine buying public; 
men choose the contents of those self- 
same books and magazines. Even the 
fashion magazines, as well as those pe- 
riodicals intended to appeal especially 
to women who like to think they think, 
are usually edited by men, though 
women may be and often are in charge 
of the departments which tell you what 
to do with the remnants of Sunday’s 
dinner or last year’s evening gown. As 
for the large book publishing houses, I 
doubt if there is a single one in which 
the final decision as to whether a type- 
script is to be accepted or rejected is 
made by a woman. Books may be read 
by women; they are selected and pub- 
lished by men. 

Though a good many of them are 
written by women, best sellers being 
perpetrated sometimes by one sex and 
sometimes by the other. Many women 
are writing excellent fiction, a large 
proportion of recent headliners having 
been produced by female authors, while 
at least two women are among the 
world’s great novelists: Jane Austen and 
Emily Bronté. But where are the great 
women historians, essayists, philoso- 
phers, critics and playwrights? 


URN now to some other of the pro- 
fessions. Women have become 
doctors, lawyers, architects; a very few 
of them. In the United States, accord- 
ing to the most recently tabulated fig- 
ures available there were, a short time 
ago, considerably less than 8,000 
women doctors, and about 138,000 
men; less than 2,000 women lawyers, 
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and about 121,000 men; about 150 
women architects, and over 18,000 
men. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is composed exclusively of men; 
the bench as a whole, in fact, is occupied 
nearly if not quite entirely by men. All 
save a very few hospitals and medical 
associations are headed by men, the ex- 
ceptions existing principally in the rare 
institutions organized by women. And 
how many of the prominent buildings 
in this country were designed by its 
women architects? Since Christianity 
began, women have been the churches’ 
most ardent supporters, yet women in 
the ministry are neither so many nor 
so important as to justify any fear lest 
they should shortly crowd men out of 
all the most important and highly paid 
pulpits in the country! 

But what about education? Scarcely 
a day passes without the cry going up 
from some one, somewhere, that alas, 
education has fallen into the hands of 
the women, and is thereby being emas- 
culated. Well, in so far as the teacher 
is a kind of sublimated nurse-maid, and 
the profession a form of drudgery, per- 
haps it is dominated by the female of 
the species. But when you leave the 
elementary schools behind, the scene 
begins to change. Men are sometimes 
professors and even presidents at 
women’s colleges, but how many 
women are or ever have been presi- 
dents or even professors at men’s col- 
leges? And if one, why not the other? 
Why shouldn’t sauce for the gander 
be sauce for the goose also? 

It may be protested that the early 
years of a child’s life are the formative 
years, and that the predominance of 
women in elementary schools is not 
only feminizing the education of the 
male, but has become thereby more or 
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less responsible for the prevalence of 
those human jellyfish who swarm in 
modern fiction, almost entirely displac- 
ing the old-time hero. But after all, the 
schoolmarm is an old-established in- 
stitution, and what about the dear lit- 
tle child learning to lisp its letters at its 
mamma’s knee, that touching picture 
which has been gushed over in and out 
of print by so many generations? The 
fact is that in education women are 
simply doing very much what they 
have always done, though the scale has 
been steadily enlarging ever since we 
made a national fetish of the “duty” 
of trying to force a peck of information 
into the quarter-pint brain of the aver- 
age juvenile. 

Before women obtained the vote, 
and immediately afterwards, there was 
a good deal of rather uneasy joking and 
some genuine terror over what they 
might or might not do to politics. The 
extreme alarmists went so far as to 
fancy they might make them honest! 
The less imaginative talked about mu- 
nicipal housekeeping, and had visions 
of clean streets, visions which have long 
since vanished in swirls of dust and 
ashes. Women mayors, governors, Sen- 
ators, ambassadors, perhaps even a 
woman President of the United States 
were among the possibilities “viewed 
with alarm.” Theoretically, all these 
offices were open to women, even if 
some States wouldn’t allow them to 
serve on juries. 

But what has actually happened? 

A few women, a very few, have been 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives; a few others have become mayors 
of towns and of some of the smaller 
cities. Nellie Tayloe Ross was made 
Governor of Wyoming; quite recently, 
a woman was chosen to succeed her dead 
husband in the Senate. Yet on the 
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whole, in politics as in business, finance 
and the professions, the seats of the 
mighty are occupied by men, with, it 
would seem, extremely small proba- 
bility of their being speedily dislodged 
therefrom. Plenty of hard work and 
some minor offices have been sacrificed 
as sops to the woman vote, but at the 
recent political conventions the men 
delegates outnumbered the women by 
an average of more than twelve to one. 
As for the woman Speaker of the 
House, the woman ambassador, the 
woman Secretary of State or of the 
Treasury, not to mention the woman 
President of the United States, not one 
of them has as yet materialized, or 
seems likely to materialize, at least in 
our time. 

For the plain, unvarnished and un- 
sentimentalized truth is that the jobs 
women get are the jobs men don’t want. 
Or rather, didn’t want until their pres- 
ent scarcity made almost any job appear 
desirable. As for women’s influence in 
politics, of which so much was expected, 
that has as yet proved a matter of a 
good deal of cry and a very small 
amount of wool. Some there are, it is 
true, who claim that to “the woman 
vote” belongs much of the credit for 
subsidizing organized crime and help- 
ing to maintain unemployment through 
that ultimate expression of blatant im- 
becility, the Prohibition Amendment. 
Yet even the Anti-Saloon League is 
headed by a—well, let us say by a 
mister, and not by a miss or missus. 

In the world of business and finance, 
the world of politics and affairs, the 
dull work, the routine work, the sub- 
ordinate work, is pretty well shared by 
the female part of the population. But 
when it comes to the work which means 
leadership or large profits, that is an 
altogether different matter. 
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A good deal has been made of the 
fact that the woman is usually the buy- 
ing agent for the family, the “agent” 
aspect of the situation being gracefully 
ignored. Yet it is highly important. For 
if Jane makes the purchases, James 
holds the power of veto. The coffee 
Jane buys is the brand James prefers, 
the new hat of which he disapproves is 
more than likely to go back to the mil- 
liner. Jane does the buying; no doubt 
of that; but in the vast majority of 
cases, she buys as James’s agent, and 
according to James’s desires and pocket- 
book. If he usually leaves the selection 
to her, it is, tacitly at least, subject to his 
approval. 

Another truism frequently misinter- 
preted is that a considerable portion of 
the wealth of the United States is in 
the hands of women. Yet most of it 
was acquired by men, and has come 
to women through inheritance. The 
great majority of men marry women 
younger, sometimes women very much 
younger than themselves, with the 
natural result that their wives outlive 
them. But though the money may be- 
long to women, is its investment di- 
rected by them? It is not. Rare indeed 
is the woman who depends on her own 
judgment, and rarer still the one who 
goes to another woman for guidance in 
her financial affairs. For in practically 
all matters, whether of stocks or stock- 
ings, and especially in those relating to 
health, business and finance, though the 
average woman may not have implicit 
faith in masculine advice, she has pre- 
cisely none at all in that of her own sex. 
She may enjoy “talking things over,” 
with another woman, but when a final 
decision of any importance is to be 
made, she consults a man. 

Which is one of many reasons why 
the way of the woman doctor or the 
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woman lawyer is so very much more 
difficult than that of her masculine 


competitor. 


HosE highly exceptional women 

who, surmounting difficulties 
which might well daunt any save the 
ultra-valiant, have won genuine success 
in business, politics, finance, or some one 
of the professions, attract an immense 
amount of attention, and so cause many 
of the unthinking as well as of the 
moronic to fancy that the female is not 
merely equalling but even outdistanc- 
ing the male in the race for wealth and 
power. Whereas the obvious truth is 
that the attention is attracted just be- 
cause the fact is rare. 

If John Jones becomes a partner in 
some prominent firm, is elected to some 
important office or chosen by the Presi- 
dent to serve on some outstanding com- 
mission, no one notices his elevation 
save the few who happen to be specially 
interested in the firm, the office, the 
commission or John Jones. But let pre- 
cisely the same thing happen to Mary 
Jones, and the floodgates of publicity 
swing open forthwith. Mary is inter- 
viewed and paragraphed; sob-sisters 
trail her footsteps; her picture appears 
in newspapers and magazines; speeches 
are made about her, and articles writ- 
ten; she is invited to talk over the radio, 
and to give her opinion on all the sub- 
jects about which she doesn’t know any- 
thing whatsoever. She could scarcely 
become more of a public character even 
by swimming the Hellespont or mur- 
dering her husband. 

The reason is perfectly simple. John 
Jones has plenty of counterparts. He is 
one of many; Mary, if not unique, is 
at any rate one of a very small number. 
She is news; he isn’t. She appears in 
the headlines; he doesn’t. Everybody 
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hears about her; scarcely anybody hears 
about him. Tumult and shouting greet 
her achievement; his is passed over al- 
most in silence. Nor is this altogether 
unjust; for hers really is the greater, 
implying as it does the conquest of far 
greater obstacles. 

But because of the tumult and the 
shouting, the pictures and the para- 
graphs, many simple, solemn persons 
are tremendously impressed by a single 
Mary, and forget the existence of in- 
numerable Johns. In which forgetful- 
ness lies the source of an immense 
amount of the prevalent bunk about 
women. 

This forgetfulness is combined with 
our American love of exaggeration, 
and also with a perfectly understand- 
able astonishment at what is, after all, 
one of the extremely few really new 
things existing under the sun. Never 
before, in all the long history of civili- 
zation, have women, any women, en- 
tered into direct and personal competi- 
tion with men. Their works may have 
done so, semi-occasionally; never they 
themselves, and many of their works, it 
must be remembered, were issued under 
masculine pseudonyms. And this direct 
and personal competition is compli- 
cated, moreover, by being not only 
with men but with the traditional wife- 
mother-mistress ideal which for cen- 
turies has swayed the imaginations of 
women even more profoundly than it 
has those of men. 

For generations, as far back as his- 
tory extends, the whole training of 
women, conscious and unconscious, has 
been directed towards the fulfilment of 
some aspect of that ideal. To all 
peoples, everywhere, the great goddess 
has been the Mother Goddess. Isis, 
Ceres, call her what you will, her char- 
acter and attributes remain essentially 
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the same, and exercise the same type of 
influence over her worshippers. 

Yet at all times there have been 
women who rebelled, often uncon- 
sciously, against this conventional fem- 
inine ideal. At certain periods, these 
have been numerous enough and their 
revolt effective enough to be noticeable. 
In the early Christian period, they be- 
came saints and martyrs; later they 
were, or aspired to be, Abbesses or 
Mothers Superior of important. con- 
vents. For a long while, religion offered 
these exceptional women their best, al- 
most their only, chance of escape into a 
freer, or at any rate different life. With 
the Renaissance, there developed a few 
outstanding women scholars. But only 
during the present century have there 
been many and varied opportunities for 
those comparatively few women not 
cast in the conventional mold. 

And what has meant opportunity for 
some, has unfortunately meant compul- 
sion for many. Economic pressure, 
steadily increasing with the growing 
cost of necessities and yet faster grow- 
ing desire for luxuries, has practically 
compelled a large number of women to 
enter into a competition which contra- 
dicts all their real wishes and instincts 
and from which as many employers 
know, they hope to escape through mar- 
riage. Because those to whom the 
change meant opportunity were usually 
the more articulate, they acclaimed it as 
being what to them it truly was, some- 
thing altogether desirable. And this ac- 
clamation impressed the others, making 
them feel that they should regard as a 
blessing what in their hearts they very 
much disliked, and believed moreover 
that to confess their dislike was an ad- 
mission of inferiority. The weight of 
numbers, however, was on their side, 
and its influence may be clearly seen 
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in the novels now being written by 
women for women. 

A few years ago, the heroines of such 
novels were often, even usually, busi- 
ness or professional women, interested 
in their work and determined to go on 
with it, despite the opposition of hus- 
band or lover; today, it is the exception 
to find a woman who works for any 
reason save economic compulsion figur- 
ing as the heroine of a popular novel. 

The exception; there is the key to 
the whole matter. It is the exceptional 
woman who finds enjoyable exercise for 
her abilities in competing with men, the 
yet more exceptional one who is able to 
do so successfully. It is only just that 
these should follow their inclinations 
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and do the work for which they are in- 
dividually best fitted; the bunk consists, 
not merely in overrating and exaggerat- 
ing their numbers and achievements, 
but in treating them as other than the 
exceptions they are, while indulging 
in absurd generalizations, and pro- 
claiming the so-called “old-fashioned 
woman,” obsolete, when she is in truth 
still the prevailing type. Once admit 
that the exceptional woman is excep- 
tional, in ambitions as well as achieve- 
ment, that what interests and appeals 
to her has neither interest nor appeal 
for the vast majority of her sex, and you 
will immediately get rid of an immense 
quantity of this present day bunk about 
women. 





In Defense of a Prescription 


By NorMAN LoMBARD 


A Federal Reserve Government-bond-buying programme, more 
enthustastically conducted, would still help us 


Review last May, I suggested, 

as a means of ending the depres- 
sion, that the Federal Reserve banks 
should purchase $100,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment bonds per week until the price 
level rose twenty per cent, accompany- 
ing this action by a public announcement 
of their intention. 

At about the time that article ap- 
peared the purchase of Government 
bonds by the Reserve banks was stepped 
up from about $25,000,000 per week 
to about the figure I suggested. 

It did not end the depression. 

Was there something wrong with the 
prescription? I believe it was sound, 
and I propose here to reassert the need 
that it be followed, and to show why 
the bond purchases recently made by 
the Reserve banks did not effect the 
cure desired. 

The failure may be attributed to 
these facts: 

(1) The policy was not so announced 
as to secure the codperation of the busi- 
ness or borrowing elements and of the 
bankers in making it effective. 

(2) It was not continued long 
enough. 

(3) It was only half-heartedly en- 
tered upon. 
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The line of reasoning behind the be- 
lief, which so many people entertain, 
that liberal and continued open market 
purchases by the Federal Reserve 
banks would end the depression is, 
briefly: 

(1) Open market purchases increase 
the surplus reserves of member banks 
and expand their lending power by 
from ten to fifteen times the amount of 
such purchases, lead to lowered redis- 
counts, lessen the liquidity complex of 
the banks. 

(2) Carried far enough, this causes 
the banks to cease calling loans and 
tends to make them seek new outlets 
for their funds. 

(3) This reacts favorably upon the 
bond market, facilitates refunding of 
existing issues, encourages the issuance 
of new securities. 

(4) This tends to increase borrow- 
ing, to expand the volume of purchas- 
ing power, and, hence, to raise com- 
modity prices. 

(5) Thereafter the situation takes 
care of itself. In’ fact, if confidence 
passes into over-optimism and inflation 
threatens, some restraint may be re- 
quired, which can easily be applied, if 
and when needed, by selling bonds and 
reversing the whole process. 
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An essential part of the expansion 
programme is that business must be 
made to use the funds provided by the 
open market purchases, and business is 
not disposed to borrow these funds un- 
less it can see that, by doing so, it will 
realize a profit. Therefore, business 
must be assured as to the whole-hearted 
intention of the Reserve authorities to 
carry the programme through. This as- 
surance was wholly lacking in the recent 
attempt, and, in fact, no such whole- 
hearted intention existed. 

What happened was that the Reserve 
authorities decided to “try it on in a 
conservative way,” partially being led 
thereto, it is feared, not so much by a 
desire to oppose the existing deflation 
tendencies, but rather by a desire to 
spike the guns of the advocates of the 
Goldsborough bill. This decision was 
voiced by Governor Harrison of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York as 
an incident to his testimony before the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, which was then considering the 
Goldsborough bill. The Committee 
subsequently reported the bill favor- 
ably by unanimous vote, and it was later 
passed by the House of Representatives 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Governor Harrison’s testimony was 
to the effect that the Federal Reserve 
had already decided to do what the 
Goldsborough bill would, in effect, re- 
quire them to do and hence it was not 
n . 
Such a form of announcement was 
not calculated to arouse any great en- 
thusiasm among business men or to 
cause them to go to their banks to bor- 
row in anticipation of profits to be made. 
Nor was it calculated to cause the banks 
to adopt a codperative attitude in ex- 
tending loans. The liquidation con- 
tinued. 
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The factor of anticipated profits must 
be injected into this situation before any 
reversal of the downward trend can be 
effected. This will come in time, no- 
body doubts. A great new gold dis- 
covery, a change of monetary policy in 
some great gold standard country, a 
great war-borne furor of borrowing, 
or some such development will bring it 
about. What is hoped by those of us 
who favor a determined policy of ex- 
pansion by open market purchases is 
that the Federal Reserve may be the 
instrument and that it will receive the 
credit for achieving the result. But, to 
do so, it must make its determination 
evident and this means a formal an- 
nouncement of its programme with such 
a showing of understanding and resolve 
that business men and bankers alike 
will be convinced that it means to carry 
through. 

Furthermore, a definite objective is 
a necessary, integral part of such a pro- 
gramme, and this objective must be 
stated in terms of ends to be achieved 
rather than of means to be used. 

I suggested a twenty per cent rise in 
the general price level as the objective. 

To say that so many million dollars 
of bonds will be bought is not enough. 
Nobody knows whether a billion ry 
billion would be needed. As it is, the re- 
cent purchases were largely offset by 
gold exports, hoarding and the repay- 
ment of rediscounts. Only a little trickle 
of surplus reserves finally found its way 
to the fire. Who would think of fight- 
ing a conflagration by pouring out a 
definite number of gallons of water? 
Or who would go into a battle with the 
announcement that he was going to 
shoot just so many rounds and then 
stop? 

Let us see if we can not reason 
fundamentally for a moment. Do we 
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want the depression ended? This ques- 
tion is not really so silly as it may sound. 
There is a large element that profits 
from shrinking prices. There is a group 
that thinks that “ liquidation must go on 
to the bitter end.” They do not say, 
and I suspect they do not envisage, what 
that end is. There is no normal level 
of prices. Stock exchange prices are now 
about one-tenth of what they were in 
1929. They can go even lower. Com- 
modity prices are about two-thirds of 
what they were in 1926. They are about 
equal to 1913. They can still go to 
1896—or even lower. There is no “ bit- 
ter end.” What is bitter is the going 
to it. 

How badly do we want this depres- 
sion ended? Have we got our fingers 
crossed? Are there conditions attached? 

I am one of those who believe that 
the liquidation should be stopped —un- 
conditionally and without reservations. 
I see nothing salutary in the fact that 
millions are out of work when the world 
wants goods, that thousands are starv- 
ing in the midst of plenty. In order to 
accomplish this I am willing to examine 
objectively every preconception, to put 
under the microscope every belief I 
hold, to question any and every policy 
and institution. What if workmen did 
wear silk shirts and ride to work in 
automobiles? If these millions were 
now productively employed the whole 
world would be richer — as it should be. 
The ideal condition is to have every 
man employed at that work which he 
can do best and to have production at 
the maximum. To achieve this aim we 
should be prepared to make any neces- 
sary adjustments in our thinking on 
economic matters and, if we achieve 
this aim, who will say when we have 
too much prosperity? 

The sound remedy needed is to ap- 
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ply the principle of balance to our mon- 
etary system—the principle that the 
volume of money (including credit) 
should be regulated to accord with the 
needs of business rather than allowed 
to vary with the supplies of gold or 
the fears and hopes of bankers. 

The power to control the volume of 
legal tender and of commonly accepted 
instruments of payment must be con- 
sciously and rationally applied to the 
end that the general level of prices shall 
be stabilized. Only thus will society 
enjoy stable business and economic con- 
ditions and these unsettling periods of 
boom and depression be relegated to 
the limbo of outworn things, along 
with blood letting in the medical realm 
and a flat world in the astronomical. 


HE yard is a stable unit of length. 
T Our money should be a stable unit 
of purchasing power. It should buy as 
much one year as another. A bond 
should stand for a stable claim on the 
world’s goods—as should a wage or a 
pension or any other contract involv- 
ing the two elements of time and 
money. Yet these things can not be— 
equities between debtors and creditors 
can mean nothing—so long as our dol- 
lar wobbles in its value. 

Here is the outstanding opportunity 
for leadership in the present crisis, the 
outstanding opportunity for statesman- 
ship to render to society the greatest 
conceivable boon. 

If we really want to stop this depres- 
sion, to put these men back to work, to 
start the wheels of industry again, we 
must stop the decline in prices, give 
business enterprisers the assurance that 
they can earn profits by borrowing and 
spending. It would be stopped sooner 
if we would restore prices somewhat 
and thus erase some of the injustice that 




















the recent fall in prices has wrought, 
but, at least, any further fall should be 
prevented. 

Fear that prices will continue to fall 
leads bankers to call loans and to refuse 
such advances as are requested, and it 
prevents business men from borrowing. 
Essentially this means, in a gold stand- 
ard country, that they fear gold will 
continue to increase in value, for gold 
is the basis of money value. Under our 
system this is a reasonable fear. Any 
banker who did not let his decisions be 
governed by some such thought under 
present conditions would be guilty of 
betraying his depositors and his com- 
munity, because so many things can 
happen to bring it to pass and there is 
so little in prospect that might prevent 
it. For example, hoarding, gold ex- 
ports, the increasing of gold reserves by 
central banks, dwindling gold produc- 
tion, losses of gold at sea, shrinkages of 
bank deposits (substitutes for gold), 
decreases in bank clearings (velocity of 
circulation) and many other happen- 
ings tend to raise the value of gold rela- 
tive to other things, and, hence, to lower 
general prices in terms of gold and to 
bring deflation. 

With such a situation facing our 
bankers, is it any wonder that they have 
entered upon a headlong competition 
to get their assets as liquid as possible. 
And, since the calling of a loan by A 
bank is likely to draw down the de- 
posits of B bank, thus requiring B bank 
to call further loans, there is set up a 
vicious circle that grows steadily worse 
and of which there is no necessary end. 
Until some positive force develops to 
counteract the forces making for this 
fear-liquidity complex, the snowball 
keeps on rolling; and the only possible 
sort of thing that can happen to stop 
it is something that will slacken this 
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fear of a shortage of liquid cash. This 
is where this monetary factor enters so 
effectively. Anything that will give a 
positive increase to the monetary supply 
at such times acts as a damper on the 
fear-fire, be it new gold discoveries, new 
legislation to increase the metallic base, 
new issues of currency, open market 
purchases, or what not. 

I know there are those who contend 
that this is inflation—a word that has 
come to have horrid connotations— 
that inflation tends to drive gold abroad 
and thus to undermine the whole 
money-credit situation; and that such 
a step is vicious Greenbackism, Bryan- 
ism, or worse. 

Granted that the first effect of a de- 
liberate effort to expand credit would 
be to cause timid individuals to send 
their money abroad, yet it would soon 
come back, because the expansion would 
result in rising prices and business re- 
covery and this would make American 
stocks more attractive. In the long run 
—and not so very long either —the net 
effect would not be bad. 

It is granted that the application of 
the needed remedy in any of its really 
effective forms will require widespread 
popular understanding and courageous 
official leadership. 

The former seems to exist to a de- 
gree, if one may judge by the promi- 
nence given to the monetary factor in 
the reports of the Ottawa Conference, 
by the numerous references to the ne- 
cessity for expanding credit in discus- 
sions of the depression, by the emphasis 
placed upon the price level in analyses 
of business conditions. 

The courage needed will include a 
willingness to defy tradition, to advo- 
cate a discredited monetary policy, to 
apply the power of logic to an age-old 
and widely accepted superstition. 
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Another conference of business men 
called by the President is about to as- 
semble in Washington. It is stated that 
means for expanding the credit vol- 
ume are to be considered, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is to be present 
officially and in force. 

This represents a distinct advance 
over the somewhat similar conference 
held shortly after the market crash in 
1929. Then the emphasis was upon 
keeping wages high and continuing 
corporate and governmental spending 
— effects not causes. The credit factor 
was almost entirely ignored. 

As this is written we see a flicker of 
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hope in Wall Street, a spark of return- 
ing confidence in industry, but still we 
do not see any continuity of Federal 
Reserve policy looking toward deter- 
mined credit expansion, we do not hear 
any announcements of a definite objec- 
tive by our monetary authorities. In 
the absence of these, recovery is likely 
to be uncertain, slow at best, and the 
credit for bringing it about will go to 
our business enterprises, as a by-prod- 
uct of their optimism, rather than to our 
Federal Reserve authorities as a by- 
product of their intelligent under- 
standing, courageous leadership and 
candor. 





[HE |ITERARY |ANDSCAPE 


NCE more we 


DIAASKS¥SSEFS 
reach the be- 


O ginning of an 


autumn season, that 
peak of the year for 
all lovers of books, 
when purveyors of 
literature put forth 
their choicest offer- 
ings in the hope of 
luring dollars from 
the pockets of the sus- 
ceptible. Although 
this is being written 
in mid-August, the Landscaper is not 
entirely dependent upon the piles of 
publishers’ catalogues that lie about for 
knowledge of the season; there has been 
a breath of fall in the breeze for several 
days, and the symphony of night has 
changed very subtly within a week. It 
is probably imagination, but the whistle 
of the friendly bobwhites, who fol- 
low the rabbits up to the edge of the 
cottage gallery on which the Land- 
scaper does his work, seems to have al- 
tered; it now has the faint suggestion 
of a job done, a family reared, some- 
thing finished.... The crickets’ mel- 
ancholy fiddles might make the nights 
seem even more autumnal if the small 
frogs were not so vociferous in their 
demands for rain. 

What is there that makes one of the 
four seasons appeal to one of us and 
one to another? A wise and beneficent 
arrangement to be sure, else we should 
all be happy only one-fourth of the 
time, instead of some of us having at 
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least a chance of hap- 
piness during the 
other three seasons. 


cA Good Season, 
cAnyway 

vEN if there were 
E not more books 
published in the fall 
than at any other 
time, the Landscaper 
would prefer the sea- 
son’s rich maturity, 
its mellowness. A hint 
of chill in the air warns that swimming 
will soon be over, that the canoe with 
the tall sail must soon be put away un- 
til next year, that the delicious cool- 
ness of the salt water so refreshing at 
the end of a day in town, will not be 
needed much longer.... But not 
even a passion for the water that has 
left no doubt at all in the Landscaper’s 
mind that his ancestors came out of the 
salt sea—and not so very long ago, 
either—can dull the pleasure of seeing 
the first touch of color in the leaves, or 
of listening to the changed sound of the 
wind in the trees, of knowing that, as 
has been suggested here before, the 
round of life continues, no matter what 
man may do or fail to do. There are 
those, of course, who can not bear au- 
tumn because they feel death in its 
every sight and scent, but they are the 
ones who somehow discern a difference 
between being born and dying... . 
It is not, to be sure, that the Landscaper 
hates or despises life, which would be 
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to hate and despise a gift from whatever 
powers rule the universe, but that he 
feels so profoundly the rhythm of birth 
and death, one being a twin to the 
other, two certainties in a highly un- 
certain and perplexing world. 





cAn Impertinent Question ? 

HALL we have money with which 
S to buy books in this autumn season? 
Perhaps not even so thoroughly in- 
formal a reviewer as the Landscaper, 
so rarely able to keep his mind strictly 
on his business, should bring up such a 
question. But authors can not go on in- 
definitely writing books unless some 
one buys them, nor can publishers con- 
tinue to publish them unless they find 
“consumers.” It should be added, how- 
ever, that both authors and publishers 
display extraordinary hardihood in this 
respect, so that there is no real danger 
of a dearth of reading matter, even if 
the depression goes on and on... . 
Well, from this coign of vantage, it 
looks as if we might have money for 
many things if the Intangibles of eco- 
nomics can completely outweigh the 
Tangibles. In other words, if changing 
the psychology of a people by a manipu- 
lated rise in the prices of stocks can put 
a stop to the workings of the law of 
supply and demand, everything will be 
rosy. If swapping the ownership of 
commodities can make these com- 
modities seem to vanish at least for the 
time being, we are all right. If not, we 
may have to get along on last year’s 
books, bought from the corner drug 
store at four for a dollar, or less. What 
strikes this somewhat bilious observer 
as the most alarming feature of the cur- 
rent attempt to lift ourselves by our 
bootstraps is, however, something 
deeper than our attempt to kid our- 
selves back into prosperity, while we 
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deliberately ignore the fundamental 
factors in the situation, in short to put 
our faith in miracles in an age when 
science says there are no miracles. 


Books About New Parties 
HE most striking feature of the 
gre present political situation is, 
as has been suggested here before, the 
absolute similarity of the two parties 
in every respect, so that they can not 
be told apart even in the full light of 
a noonday sun. Not a few people feel 
the same way about it, and the air is 
filled with talk of new parties. Dr. John 
Dewey has already started one; Paul 
H. Douglas of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has written a book 
called The Coming of a New Party 
(Whittlesey House-McGraw Hill, 
$2), to which Dr. Dewey gives his 
heartiest blessing. This is a thoroughly 
interesting book and needed to be pub- 
lished, but it is disappointingly aca- 
demic in its handling of practical prob- 
lems connected with political changes. 
Dr. Douglas is like the idealists who 
write books about international affairs; 
he can see very clearly what is wrong, 
but his remedies do not show much 
knowledge of his patient’s personality. 
The programme of his new party is 
quite definitely liberal, without being 
socialistic or communistic; in other 
words, it sounds well, and if it is given 
sufficient publicity may have its ultimate 
effect upon the two parties in existence. 
Another book that has much to say 
about existing political conditions in 
this country and suggests a very simple 
way of bringing about reforms, is 
Smash the Political Machine! by Har- 
old Rowntree and Beatrice McRee 
(Brentano, $2). This is a striking ex- 
ample of how easy it is to confuse a 
symptom with the disease itself; the 
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political machine is no monster foisted 
on the dear American public against its 
will and only awaiting its St. George 
to set everything right. On the con- 
trary, the political machine grew out of 
a very definite need, and can not be 
smashed until we change our entire 
system. Tammany is a case in point — 
to paraphrase Voltaire, if Tammany did 
not exist it would have to be invented. 
Nobody, save the woozy-minded in- 
telligentsia, really wants anything done 
to Tammany, no matter what its 
sins. The rich who want special favors 
know where to go to get them, the poor 
are not turned empty-handed away 
from the Wigwam. .. . It is a pity 
that a novel of Basil King’s, The Street 
Called Straight, which appeared about 
twenty years ago, could not be read and 
digested by all who write about politics 
without knowing anything about the 
subject from the practical point of view. 
Mr. King announced, cynically enough, 
that Americans did not want honest 
government. By and large, the plain 
fact is that they do not, for if they did 
they would have it. Dr. Douglas’s book 
is the more important of the two men- 
tioned, and deserves a reading, but it 
does not make this observer feel any 
confidence that we shall soon have a 
third party of any importance. 


The Dear Stock Market 
QUESTION that is bound to be in 
A the minds of many thinking peo- 
ple at this moment is discussed at length 
and intelligently in What Price Wall 
Street? by Forrest Davis (William 
Godwin, $3). Mr. Davis is a reporter 
for the New York World-Telegram 
who was sent by his paper to make a 
study of the Stock Exchange. He won- 
ders if it is really worth while. It is 
looked upon as blasphemous in certain 
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circles to raise such a question and there 
are always troops of economists stand- 
ing about ready to prove the usefulness 
of a ready market for securities. But 
there are other angles, the general hap- 
piness of society, for example. Or need 
one mention the ease with which prices 
may be manipulated by properly or- 
ganized pools, always a dangerous pro- 
ceeding? Not so long ago Congress 
seemed very much agitated over Wall 
Street; at this writing the evils so vio- 
lently complained of seem to arouse no 
indignation. In fact, a rising market that 
seems to give a new crop of suckers a 
chance to become millionaires is its own 
justification; by our American stand- 
ards anything that offers us an oppor- 
tunity to make money quickly and 
easily must be all right, or else where 
are we? Mr. Davis has written an emi- 
nently thoughtful volume, and one 
that deserves a wide reading. It is not 
likely to accomplish much, but it needed 
to be written; perhaps the time will 
come when we have either passed be- 
yond our present Pig Philosophy in 
the natural process of evolution, or been 
kicked out of it, some useful suggestions 
for reform may be found in this book. 


World Economic Planning 

HERE are now and again signs on 
Tene horizon that we may attain a 
higher state. For example, the Land- 
scaper has before him a large and a 
small volume entitled World Social 
Economic Planning, and Addendum, 
the proceedings of the recent World 
Social Economic Congress in Amster- 
dam, published by the International 
Industrial Relations Institute and to be 
purchased for $2.50. The proceedings 
are in English, French and German, 
and are intensely interesting as fore- 
shadowing something that may come 
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when we all wake up to the fact that 
in the modern world, at least, no nation 
can be prosperous unless all are pros- 
perous. Of course, world economic 
planning sounds several hundred, if 
not thousands, of years away when one 
contemplates what it would mean to 
have sound planning in any modern 
state, but the immediate unattainability 
of an ideal should not stop us from 
talking about it. The Hague volume 
stresses the need for a planned adjust- 
ment of productive capacity and stand- 
ards of living and if there is any harder 
nut to crack than the latter the Land- 
scaper has not met with it. Look at us: 
Yesterday our standard of living called 
for a chicken in every pot and two cars 
in every garage; today chicken soup in 
the breadline, and maybe a gallon or 
so of gas for the 1928 model once a 
week. . . . But the point is worth mak- 
ing, just the same; the need for sta- 
bility a crying one. 


Liquidating a War 

HAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD? 
Wi Wilhelm Roepke (Dor- 
rance), a member of the faculty of the 
University of Marburg, is a very small 
book indeed for so large a subject. Dr. 
Roepke is an eminent German econo- 
mist, who thinks that liquidation of the 
World War has got us into our present 
kettle of fish; he also believes that un- 
til Germany is allowed to get back on 
her feet, there is very little chance for 
Europe to make a proper recovery. He 
pleads his case eloquently enough; his 
book is worth reading to offset some of 
the rather wild statements in Garet 
Garrett’s The Bubble That Burst the 
World already mentioned in these 
pages. Why Hoover Faces Defeat by 
Robert Allen (Brewer, Warren and 
Putnam, $1) looks very much like a 
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campaign document. Mr. Allen sets out 
to show the decline in Hoover prestige 
not very long after his election as Presi- 
dent, and scores some of his most tell- 
ing shots by quoting from the perfectly 
extraordinary speeches made in a hap- 
pier time when the Lord smiled on the 
United States, and it seemed so easy to 
prophesy abolition of poverty. 

If there are readers left for books on 
Russia, which seems rather doubtful, 
two of the current volumes offer strik- 
ingly contrasting points of view. One 
of these is Dawn in Russia by Waldo 
Frank (Scribner, $2.25), in which Mr. 
Frank gives his impressions of Russia 
and the Russian people and declares it 
the duty of the American intellectual 
to stand by the Soviet experiment, even 
to the extreme of fighting for it, if 
necessary, the intimation being plain 
enough that the Russian experiment is 
worthy of every possible support, and 
is, in short, the Hope of the Human 
Race. The other is Red Smoke by Isaac 
Don Levine (McBride, $2), an analy- 
sis of the economic and social life of 
Russia today, which Mr. Levine sees as 
a terrifically tragic drama, in which a 
nation of peasants battles desperately 
with the modern monster of industry. 
Mr. Levine knows a good deal more 
about Russia than Mr. Frank, and is a 
clearer, saner observer, but one has to 
be suspicious of such sweeping conclu- 
sions as are his; it seems too soon to 
say how well the U.S. S. R. is going to 
make out. If the Russian peasant is mak- 
ing a desperate fight with the modern 
monster of industry, so are we Ameri- 
cans. . . . A soberer, more statistical 
and more permanently valuable book 
on Russia is The Soviet Worker by 
Joseph Freeman (Liveright, $2.50), a 
complete account of how the employe 
lives and works on present conditions. 

















On Starting a Revolution 

THER current books that will in- 
O terest the internationally minded 
include The Causes of War (Macmil- 
lan, $1.50), with contributions by Sir 
Arthur Salter, J. Arthur Thomson, G. A. 
Johnston, C. F. Andrews, etc. The 
theory of the book is that international 
peace may be reached through religion, 
and there is a chapter on religion as a 
cause of war, which shows a fair- 
minded attitude toward the subject, at 
any rate. Coup d’Etat: the Technique 
of Revolution by Curzio Malaparte 
(Dutton, $2.50) is a fascinating study 
of how modern revolutions are made, 
which might serve as a handbook in case 
any of the Landscaper’s readers are 
thinking of starting something. Signor 
Malaparte discusses the revolutions of 
Hitler, Trotsky, Stalin, Mussolini, De 
Rivera and Pilsudski, explaining just 
how each of these gentlemen came to 
power. Contemporary revolutions have 
to be made by entirely different 
methods from those of another day; 
they will always be possible, however, 
as this interesting volume makes very 
clear. 


Excellent Fiction at Hand 

HE coming weeks promise un- 
"lh woul well in the field of fiction, 
and there is not even the faintest pos- 
sibility of a shortage of good novels 
for a long time to come. The Land- 
scaper’s recent favorite is Ellen Glas- 
gow’s The Sheltered Life (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2.50), probably the best novel 
Miss Glasgow has ever done, although 
there is too much diversity in her work 
to make any such pat judgment sen- 
sible. It is an extraordinary book in 
many respects, a ripe and mature piece 
of fiction, done with a skill that is 
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admirable at all points, and what is 
most important, highly readable. Miss 
Glasgow knows how to write seriously 
without ever being dull, a lesson a 
good many younger American novelists 
might well take to heart. In mood, The 
Sheltered Life is like The Romantic 
Comedians and They Stoop to Folly; 
it is a comedy of morals with a tragic 
ending, however, and its humanity 
strikes far deeper than the irony of the 
other two books. Miss Glasgow knows 
both men and women; she writes un- 
derstandingly and sympathetically, and 
her people come surely to life. The 
Landscaper commented here some time 
ago upon the aptness of Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn’s charge in Expression in America 
that the artist did not ripen in our 
atmosphere; Ellen Glasgow is the most 
striking exception to this condition to 
be found anywhere. There is a maturity 
in what she writes; she is brilliant and 
profound both, where the younger 
writer can not be both at the same time. 
. . . There is not space here to go into 
the plot of The Sheltered Life. It ought 
to be near the top of the autumn’s re- 
quired reading. 


Life in Old New York 


ANUEL KOMROFF’s A New York 
M Tempest (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50) is, superficially, at least, very 
different from the sweeping historical 
panorama of his Coronet or the dashing 
narrative of The Two T hieves, but it is 
really like these two books, and like all 
Mr. Komroff’s work, for that matter, 
in its probing for the realities that un- 
derlie events. A New York Tempest is 
based upon the Jane Borden murder, 
which stirred the city to its depths in 
the middle Eighteen-Thirties, and Mr. 
Komroff has done a capital piece of re- 
search into the period, but what is more 
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important, and much more a test of his 
skill as a novelist, has succeeded in 
giving the feeling of the times to the 
reader. It was a restless, disturbed city, 
vicious to the core, and filled with gangs 
who loved to fight for the sheer joy of 
combat, far less mercenary than the 
contemporary breed. What Mr. Kom- 
roff has set out to do is to show the 
effect of this murder of Jane Borden, 
a popular and beautiful prostitute, by 
the son of a respectable family, upon 
the people who come in contact with 
it, or who deliberately put themselves 
in contact with it. There are many de- 
lightful passages in the book, many 
cunning digs at lawyers and reform 
societies, and a notably well handled 
trial, a very difficult thing for any nov- 
elist to make interesting. Mr. Komroft 
has always succeeded very well in con- 


veying the sense of the strangeness of 
life, the unreality of its reality; and this 
he does strikingly in his new book. It is 
a highly readable novel on any account, 
whether all its readers get the full in- 
tent of its deeper meanings or not. 


Willa Cather Philosophizes 

F OTHER important works of fiction 
O recently published the Land- 
scaper recommends Willa Cather’s 
three long short stories gathered into a 
volume under the title of Obscure 
Destinies (Knopf, $2); Sigrid Und- 
set’s The Burning Bush (Knopf, $2.50) 
a sequel to The Wild Orchid in which 
Paul Seimar embraces the Catholic 
faith, and settles his battle with life 
upon its terms; E. M. Delafield’s 
A Good Man’s Love (Harper, $2.50), 
the story of a Victorian girl who took 
matters into her own hands when the 
essential husband failed to appear, and, 
as might be expected, brilliantly done; 
and The Family Circle by André 
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Maurois (Appleton, $2.50), in which 
M. Maurois again shows that while he 
is not an inspired novelist, he has very 
distinct gifts in the way of story-telling. 
Miss Cather’s new book is in an earlier 
mood than Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop or Shadows on the Rock; she 
treats of the lives of people who man- 
age to do some living without much 
more help than their own satisfactory 
personalities, and seems to be suggest- 
ing that more of this sort of thing might 
not be bad for Americans in general. 
Whether she suggests it or not, it is a 
badly needed sermon, for if there ever 
was a whole people who had forgotten 
that life had to be lived every day and 
not after retirement at the age of fifty, 
we are the people. It is to be hoped, if 
one may venture a statement, that Miss 
Cather will keep more closely to her 
Western material in future; there was 
a danger in the lovely and shining prose 
of Shadows on the Rock, for the book 
had no blood. And fiction must have 
blood... . 


cA Kew German Novelist 
ee of the interesting novels of 
recent weeks is The Journey In- 
ward by Kurt Heiser (Viking, $2.50), 
a novel translated from the German by 
Willa and Edwin Muir. The author had 
a long stay in Africa, where he operated 
a cotton plantation, and wrote. It was 
not, however, until his farming opera- 
tions ceased to be profitable and he re- 
turned to Germany that he undertook 
a full-length book about his adopted 
land, a book that will inevitably recall 
Conrad. It is perhaps over-melodra- 
matic, although the average reader will 
not be found quarreling with its wealth 
of incident, but it is far more than an 
adventure story, and has many passages 
that are memorable. Herr Heiser is not 
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yet thirty; his novel can not be dismissed 
as promising, for it is a fine piece of 
fiction, but it may be said to promise 
very definitely the rise of another dis- 
tinguished novelist in Germany. They 
Winter Abroad by James Aston (Vik- 
ing, $2.50) is a novel about a group of 
English people in Italy and their mis- 
behaviour. It had extraordinarily favor- 
able reviews in England and is supposed 
to be hilariously funny. Indeed, Nor- 
man Douglas’ South Wind is men- 
tioned in connection with it, which 
from the Landscaper’s point of view 
closely approaches sacrilege. What can 
be more deadly solemn than a funny 
book that is not funny to one to whom 
it is not funny? Alberto Moravia’s The 
Indifferent Ones (Dutton, $2.50), in 
spite of a very bad translation, is a really 
powerful bit of realism from the Italian, 
all about one of those charming Euro- 
pean families in which the mother’s 
lover falls in love with the daughter, 
and so on. The Tennessee Poppy by 
Frances Crane (Farrar and Rinehart, 
$2) is a diverting bit of froth about a 
good-looking American girl who went 
to London with plenty of money, and 
the adventures she had there. The 
author spoofs the English and does it 
entertainingly enough. James Cleugh’s 
Ballet for Three Masks (Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh-The Dial Press, $2.50), is a 
good example of the stream of con- 
sciousness method capably handled; it 
deals with the lives of two men and a 
woman, and the manner in which their 
lives are intertwined, the lesson being 
that we all exist only in relation to 
others. . . 


More About Early America 
Book of the sort that goes straight 
to the Landscaper’s heart is From 
Here to Yonder: Early Trails and 
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Highway Life by Marion Nicholl Raw- 
son (Dutton, $3.75), a collection of 
Americana from old New England that 
belongs on the shelf with that classic, 
Richardson Wright’s Hawkers and 
Walkers in Early America. The author 
has done her work exceedingly well and 
the nature of the material should make 
it interesting to every one who feels a 
stirring of emotion at the sight of an 
elm-bordered New England village 
street, as who does not, no matter what 
part of the country he comes from. This 
brings us down to the omnium-gath- 
erum of Miscellaneous; here we find 
Chinese Poems in English Rhyme by 
Admiral Ts’ai T’ing-Kan (University 
of Chicago Press, $3.50), a lovely 
translation of the work of T’ang and 
Sung poets made by a distinguished 
scholar over a period of fifteen 
years.... And Greasy Luck, a collec- 
tion of drawings of whaling by Gordon 
Grant (Payson, $5), with an introduc- 
tion by William McFee, a delightful 
book; and Medieval Faith and Fable 
by J. A. MacCulloch, with a foreword 
by Sir James Frazer (Marshall Jones), 
an unusually well written book of 
medieval lore, which treats of the sur- 
vivals of paganism, the common belief 
in fairies and demons, the rise of virgin 
worship — Mariolatry was a compara- 
tively late development in Christianity 
and did not attain much importance un- 
til the Middle Ages — saints, and so on. 
Altogether, not only a fine piece of 
scholarship, but a book that will give 
delight to any one who enjoys follow- 
ing the twistings and turnings of the 
human mind. What is perhaps most 
extraordinary of all is the ease with 
which one is able to spot beliefs of the 
Middle Ages that are still prevalent to- 
day, and in many cases, among people 
who have been fully exposed to Science. 
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More About a Grand Duchess 


Lso on the miscellaneous shelf is the 
second volume of the autobiog- 
raphy of the Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, called A Princess in Exile (Vik- 
ing, $3.50), a book that is as interesting 
as its predecessor, and one that brings 
this remarkable story down to the pres- 
ent day in America. And a piece of 
tourist propaganda entitled Athletics in 
Finland by Martti Jukola, with many 
fine illustrations, which contains the 
secret of the success of this tiny nation 
in the Olympics, and which should help 
to bring many visitors to a little-known 
country. 

Also of interest to those who are able 
to swallow current economics, including 
the manipulation of the Stock Market, 
is a volume called The Book of Fate 
and Fortune (McBride, $2.50), 496 
pages of superstitions that still hold 
sway over the minds of millions of 
otherwise intelligent people. It deals 
with astrology, palmistry, phrenology, 
numerology, fortune telling by cards, 
character analysis by handwriting and 
many other subjects, all of which have 
their interest because of their relation 
to the puzzle of human personality. 
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Nothing has been said on the burn- 
ing subject of Prohibition in this article. 
For a long time the Landscaper held 
fast to the belief that no one of this 
generation would live to see the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
return of legalized drinking in the 
United States, but it now becomes evi- 
dent enough that a Wet country is only 
a matter of time. Commenting upon 
the shift of sentiment to a member of 
the younger generation the other day, 
the Landscaper heard it said sadly: “But 
what are we going to do without our 
speakeasies? They are much more de- 
lightful than any saloon could have 
been, more pleasant even than the old- 
time restaurants where good wine and 
beer were served with good foods. 
There is a pleasant air of companion- 
ship in a well-run speakeasy; the 
feeling of doing something illegal 
gives the whole proceeding an agree- 
able fillip. We shall miss them when 
they are gone, our speakeasies.” This 
from a member of the generation 
that was, according to the Prohibi- 
tionists, to grow up without ever 
seeing a saloon or knowing the taste 
of liquor. ... It’s a queer world, 
this one. 


ay 















RIPOLI has not been front page news 

in America for a century when a lit- 

tle argument with Barbary pirates 
engaged our interest, but since she has come 
under the competent rule of Mussolini, Tripoli 
is in the forefront of news for American 
travelers. 


Tripoli Comes to Sight 


N THE past twenty years the Italian Govern- 
ment has literally unearthed ‘Tripoli, free- 
ing it from the dust of the many civilizations 
which settled upon it after the fall of Carthage. 
From the First to the Fourth Century the an- 
cient cities of Leptis Magna, Oea (now Trip- 
oli) and Sabratha echoed to the tread of Roman 
Legions, and sprang into cities under the pow- 
erful stimulus of Roman colonization. Roman 
Legions had but to plant their banners in a 
land and there appeared those well-nigh 
indestructible monuments of their culture 
—amphitheatres, roads, aqueducts, forums. 
Through centuries of varied rule these monu- 
ments have remained, and since the Italian 
occupation in 1911 have been systematically 
excavated and restored until now they afford 
a very fair representation of Roman colonial 
life twenty centuries ago. Such an achievement 
spontaneously enlists the enthusiastic interest 
of travelers everywhere. 

Restoration, however, has in no way 
infringed the contribution of the various nation- 
alities which have also graven their colorful 
imprint on the country. Pheenician, Vandal, By- 
zantine, Arab, Spaniard, Turk— all have taken 
their turn at playing “master” of the wide 
white stretches of North Africa and passing, 
left their rich legacy. Phoenician merchants first 
used the coast of Tripoli to advantage, establish- 
ing trading depots which later developed into 
the cities of Leptis, Oca and Sabratha. To these 
three towns, in the days of Roman occupation, 
we owe the name bestowed on the entire dis- 
trict — “ Tripoli.” 


Notes of a (osmopolitan 


By BaRBARA E. Scott FIsHER 





-An -Ancient Phoenician Trading Post 
on Market Day 


HEN your cruise ship the Augustus puts 
W inte the port of Tripoli, if you are 
favored of the gods, it will be upon market day, 
and you may attend something akin to a direct 
descendant of the ancient Pheenician trading 
posts into which still pours the raw wealth of 
Africa. A crowd mills around you clad in every 
variety of burnoose, haik, and headgear. Camels 
in all stages of loading and unloading add to 
the uproar as they let out their querulous re- 
monstrances against the world in general. 
Flashes of color vivify the scene—orange, 
purple, red. A heavily robed merchant from 
Ghadames, superbly turbaned, stands in dig- 
nified splendor surveying a group of rangy 
camels. A giant negro with bulbous shoulders 
shining black fingers a necklace of beaten silver 
greedily. Arabs in flowing white weave in and 
out among the throng with a wild free tread. 
Jewish street gamins dash about like pigeons in 
flight— appearing, disappearing. Neat piles of 
deep-colored gourds from the Soudan vie with 
odd straw-work for attention. There are slip- 
pers for eager feet and caps bright with em- 
broidery. Knives to murder or work with; or- 
naments, cloths, trinkets to deck out a bride. 
This market is the sight of a lifetime, completely 
enthralling. 


Tripolt’s Modern Aspect 


ut Tripoli also wears a modern air and 
has absorbed these added adornments 
gracefully. Broad promenades, palm-lined, 
circle her blue port. Hotels, clubs, consulates, 
lend their air of sophistication to this ancient 
land of Lybia. Streets fare forth with Roman 
precision, as if they knew where they were 
going. But with all her modern manner, she 
can not quite let her ancient ways depart. The 
old town, hidden behind Spanish walls, houses 
a medley of Mohammedans and Jews, its maze 
of narrow streets a confusion of brilliant sun- 
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‘shine and subtle shadow—of pinched arches 
and windowless walls. Ancient mosques with 
spindling minarets, where unbelievers may not 
,enter, dot the town like snowy mushrooms. A 
| fortress known as the Castle juts into the bay 
| as pugnaciously as when it sheltered the coura- 
geous Knights of St. John when the Turks had 
'driven them from Rhodes. And all the dignity 
of Rome rears its head in the four-fronted arch 
of marble erected in honor of Marcus Aurelius 
in 163 A.D. Monuments such as this, which 
are scattered in profusion over North Africa, 
were not built from the proceeds of taxation, 
nor by public subscription. They were almost 
without exception the gifts of private individuals 
built as expressions of their loyalty to the Em- 
'pire, or of love for their city. To these men, 
distant though they were, “Civis Romanus 
sum” was no idle boast, but bound them to 
| that great city which was the heart of their be- 
|loved Empire. 

| Pushing on into history, a motor run of about 
'three hours brings you to Leptis Magna, that 
| Roman city no longer smothered by sand but 
| carefully excavated until its stately forum, baths 
_and temples again rise against the matchless 
| blue of the African sky. Sabratha, reached over 
| the main western shore road which on comple- 
|tion will link Tripoli and Tunis, adds its im- 
_posing amphitheatre and one of the two great 
| Christian basilicas. Museums both at Leptis and 
'Sabratha house treasures comparing favorably 
/with those at Pompeii—frescoes and mosaics 
| as tenderly enchanting in design and color. One 
_only marvels that beauty so priceless could have 
‘remained so long hidden. Surely Tripoli and 
her sister cities offer a rich field for the enjoy- 
| ment of travelers. 


IC. alifornia and Her (aballeros 


ALIFORNIA is one of those rare places in 

| z ° 
this part of the world that has never quite 

been divested of the shimmering sheen of 


_romance with which she was so amiably decked 


by the early Spanish caballeros who discovered 
her. To those daring conquistadors, as well as 
to the Forty-niners who followed three cen- 
turies later, she was a land of gold and promise. 
| She still wears the glamour of golden sunshine— 
sifts its magic on her golden fruit, splashes it 
on white beaches, floods her desert places. No 
State in the Union has more spontaneous sup- 
porters and admirers than those who dwell 
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along her entire majestic length. Go into her 
driest desert—you will find those who live 
there cherish every cactus. Climb into the High 
Sierras—has any other State three National 
Parks and such beauty to spare? Motor the 
length of her coast—vital in the sunshine— 
where have you seen finer beaches, enjoyed 
better roads? No, there is something about 
California that wears an air just a little gladder 
and more golden than the rest of this work-a- 
day world. 





Spanish Padres on El Camino Real 


HERE are thousands of miles of paved high- 
‘ee in California, but perhaps the most 
traveled is E] Camino Real—the King’s High- 
way. You speed over this historic road incon- 
sequently. How little you dream that its length 
from San Diego to San Francisco was first 
painfully explored and opened by the slow 
pilgrimages of Spanish padres who centuries 
ago were accustomed to make the journey on 
foot, each mission having been established a 
day’s journey distant from the other, so that in 
case of attack they might lend each other aid. 
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-Missions —-Mementoes of Old Spain 
"Tinea ancient Spanish Missions, our cher- 


ished landmarks today, were built by 
the labor of thousands of Indians at the urgent 
behest of these adventurous Spanish priests. 
They were established about the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century by a group of monks be- 
longing to the Order of St. Francis as a means 
of encouraging permanent colonization by 
Spanish settlers in the lands of upper Cali- 
fornia. Twenty-one of these picturesque build- 
ings of stone and hard-burned brick were con- 
structed under difficulties that we can hardly 
comprehend today. Materials had to be con- 
jured up from nothing—stones quarried and 
placed, rafters hewn and transported on men’s 
shoulders for miles over trackless hills. Around 
them clings a tender sentiment that years do 
not brush away. Perhaps it lingers in the sound 
of mission bells echoing far over purple hills. 
It may hide in the shadows of deep arches that 
skirt their sunny patios, or lurk in the sweeping 
branches of ancient eucalyptus trees. It is there, 
though you may not be able to put your finger 
on it. 
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pleasant life 


At Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Care- 
free and comfortable. Everything 
at hand, nothing is urgent. One 
pleasant day follows another. A ride 
on the beach, perhaps —or in a 
rolling chair. A game of squash. A 
little browsing in the library. Shuffle- 
board or ping-pong. Golf. Long 
hours in the sun on the Ocean Deck 
with the sea at your feet. 

The ocean air puts zest in the 
game of relaxation. . . . Whipping 
appetites to an even keener appre- 
ciation of the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall cuisine. Assuring deep, un- 
troubled sleep at night. You'll find 
your stay at Chalfonte or Haddon 
Hall a healthful and a pleasant inter- 
lude. We will be glad to send you 
information. Lowest rates in years. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTy 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Of all the missions, San Diego de Alcala, 


| founded in 1769, is the oldest, and per- 
_ haps for that reason most revered. The Mission 
| at Santa Barbara is the most perfectly preserved, 
| though it was founded only seventeen years 


later. Others that you will seek out when you 


_ begin to find something of the enchantment of 
| these quaint reminders of other days are those 


of San Luis Rey at Oceanside, San Gabriel 


| and San Capistrano. 


How Spanish Design (rept Into 
California 


ITH these missions and their industri- 
ous padres came the culture of Old 


Spain. Candlesticks had to be carved or ham- 


| mered from silver to deck the altars. Lanterns 


wearing the Spanish crown at their top had to 


| be devised. Small shrines, gay with paint, must 


be wrought to shield the precious statues of the 


| Virgin. Wild natives had to be tamed to the 
_ ways of craftsmen. A tedious performance — 


and painful. In time the natives responded to in- 


| struction and the designs of things Spanish crept 


into the country. They have never disappeared. 
Have you ever come upon a bit of old Spanish 


| silver—a piece perhaps that bore the guinta 
| hallmark, the one-fifth per cent charged by 
| the Crown for labeling it as of the proper 
| weight? Much silver, thus marked—spoons, 

trays, mugs, plates with fluted edges—found 
| its way into California with the Spanish colo- 
| nials and was used long before they began to 


fashion it after more crude and less practised 


| designs of their own. And tin! What delight- 


ful things they made of tin: sconces, punched 


| with innumerable stars, and mirror frames 
| embodying all the grace of the ancient Spanish 
| tradition. Part of the joy of travel in this 


country is the seeking out of these relics of the 


| early Spanish settlers and learning to distinguish 


their heavy tin, crusted with its soft patina of 
rust and old paint, from our lighter variety. 
The Spaniard and his customs have faded 


| from the scene in’California, but the soft lilt 


of Spanish names which he bestowed on moun- 


| tain and valley, city and stream, cling—a 
| constant reminder of the debt our present 
| civilization owes to his early colonization. An- 


other lingering feature of this rich heritage 


| lies in the adaptations of Spanish architecture 


scattered throughout Southern California. 
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We Glance at (alifornia’s National 
Parks 

ALIFORNIA’s three National Parks— Las- 
C sen, Yosemite, and Sequoia and General 
Grant—are an exhaustless source of pleasure 
to those who have found them out. Yosemite 
is most familiar to travelers because of its ac- 
cessibility. Its seventeen hundred square miles 
unfold every variety of magnificence, its out- 
standing glories clustering in and around the 
small granite gorge of the Yosemite Valley 
through which threads the Merced River. You 
drive through this section of the Park along 
a deep cleft mountain chasm walled in by 
towering cliffs, catching glorious glimpses of 
El Capitan, Half Dome and Glacier Point. 
Yosemite Falls comes plunging over its favorite 
crib in the rocks to shatter the stillness of the 
valley half a mile below. Here the tourist 
season is from May to October, though you 
may go into the park earlier or later. If you 
choose the latter, you will enter a fairyland 
decked in ermine where you may go sleigh- 
riding, toboganning and skating to your heart’s 
content. 


South Africa Sparks Our Interest 


OUTH AFRICA became spectacularly real to 
many Americans during the St. Louis 
World’s Fair when the “Boer War” com- 
menced promptly every afternoon at four 
o’clock. That vivid performance gave any 
number of people their first impression of South 
Africa. A lonesome blockhouse on the veld — 
a kopje or two — Zulus scuttling in and out of 
a kraal—determined looking white men with 
square beards and pants stuffed into their boot- 
tops. These meant South Africa. No one knew 
what the fight was all about, but heavy shooting 
was climaxed every day by a dauntless horse 
which dashed from an imitation precipice into 
a pool and galloped off to safety. Residents of 
St. Louis were not particularly enamored of 
the “Boer War” because it thundered forth 
at the hottest hour of the day when many of 
them had visions of a nap. With visitors to the 
Fair—and they were many-—the “Boer 
War” was a perpetual drawing card. It some- 
how brought South Africa to life. Was it the 
wild abandon of the Zulu war dances, the be- 
sieged blockhouse, or the curious contrast of 
strange Dutch words that filtered through the 





Tour New England 
This Fall 


NJOY Autumn’s red and gold foliage, invigorat- 

ing mountain air, with golf courses at their best. 
And plan your tour to include “Real New England 
Inns,” strategically located throughout this beauti- 
ful vacationland. 


You will find at each Inn the same hospitality — the 
finest of fresh food, simply prepared and tastefully 
served — and when the day’s sports are over, a 
night’s sleep in a clean, comfortable bed, so cool and 
restful that one arises invigorated for the joys of the 
new day. 
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dust of those hot afternoons? It does not matter. 
It was the spell of South Africa that ever since 
has been intriguing the imaginations of Ameri- 
cans and has drawn many of them to its shores. 
They are enthusiastic about it from a thousand 
angles. 
Travel Facilities at Your Disposal 
NE exceedingly practical viewpoint, fre- 
quently stressed, comes from those who 
in traveling there have availed themselves of 
the service rendered by the South African Rail- 
ways. This is Government-owned, and every 
inducement is offered for travel through rea- 
sonable fares and comfortable trains. If you care 
to have them do so, they will plan your tour 
through the South African Union, and with 
unobtrusive courtesy you will find yourself 
most hospitably cared for during your entire 
stay. This has been the experience of hundreds 
of Americans. 


“* Huberta,” the Hippo— South 
Africa's Animal Heroine 

FTER all we can not expect to be as well 
A qualified to go vagabonding through 
South Africa as inconsequently as did “Hu- 
berta,” the Hippo. This national animal heroine 
of South Africa was a recent tourist along the 
east coast of Africa traveling her own zigzag 
course some thousand miles south from Zulu- 
land, along the coast of Natal to the Keiskma 
River. Like all seasoned travelers, she took her 
time. Three years for the trip gave her special 
opportunities, She hoisted her great haunches 
from the golden waters of St. Lucia Bay in 
1928 and ambled leisurely down through the 
country’s choicest cane and cabbage patches. 
No one knows what took Huberta on her 
journey, save only that she continually headed 
south, Was she seeking a mate—or publicity? 
She achieved plenty of the latter frequently at- 
taining front page headlines in the Morning 
Post and even in Punch, But it could not have 
been publicity, for Huberta shrank from the 
spotlight on a number of occasions. Like most 
travelers, her departure was occasioned un- 
doubtedly by pure love of adventure. At any 
rate she followed very nearly the identical 
route covered in the romantic ride of Dick 
King, that adventurous figure in South Afri- 
can history that slipped through the fingers of 
the Dutch and carried news of the beleaguered 


British garrison at Durban to Grahamstown, 
and saved the day for them. 


Huberta Shows Us -~Around 


E ARE glad to have a bit more assistance 
W in planning our itineraries than did 
Huberta. She fared forth with a background 
of eons of clever hippopotami behind her. Her 
instinct for sightseeing in South Africa gave 
her the edge on us. Out-of-the-way places were 
her specialty. As she meandered through the 
Bush she must many times have heard the call 
of the honey-bird, that diplomatic feathered 
friend that urges you on to hives of wild honey 
in the hope that you will rob them and gener- 
ously spill some for her. Huberta’s little green 
eyes often watched swarms of dragon flies, 
swift-darting in a whirl of rainbow wings, as 
her nose floated lazily on the surface of a sunny 
pool. She listened to the sudden flight of bats 
through the purple twilight and sometimes 
brushed her rough hide against tree-trunks 
streaked in red-brown clay beneath which tun- 
neled lines of white ants going about their 
intensive business. Being jungle-bred, Huberta 
knew they built these covered passages to pro- 
tect themselves from their enemies, the black 
ants. What a companionable guide Huberta 
would have been if she had only taken a little 
to men. Unfortunately, she would have none 
of them. 

Huberta is gone now. Shot by some hunters 
who did not recognize her virtues as a vagabond 
nor know of her harmless adventures in ports 
and settled communities where hippo had long 
been unknown. South Africa reserves a tender 
spot in its affections for Huberta, and a keen 
appreciation of all her wild life as exemplified 
by the establishment of the Kruger National 
Park, the greatest game preserve in the world. 


Wild Animals at Home in Kruger 
National Park 

O HUNTING is permitted here, save with 
N the camera, and lions and leopards 
stretch out in lazy contentment near the road- 
ways or directly in the highways if it suits their 
fancy. Sightseers hold no terror for them and 
may often approach within a few yards before 
they deign to move. Wildebeest in large herds 
are also singularly tame. Many rare varieties 
of antelope roam at will through the preserve. 
Crocodiles thrive in the rivers. Monitor Liz- 
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ards (the South African iguana) grow to a 
length of seven feet. Hyenas howl to their 
hearts’ content —baboons and diminutive bush 
babies play comedy parts, while ostriches, otters 
and owls—animals you never dreamed existed 
—come to light in this tremendous effort at 
wild-life preservation. 

You may rent rest houses or bungalows at 
very moderate cost. Hot and cold water, fuel, 
hurricane lamps and a measure of native service 
are provided free if you hire a rest house. There 
are stores in the Park which carry a good range 
of provisions, and gas stations are available for 
the motorist. Kruger National Park is unique 
and offers a thoroughly satisfying experience to 
all lovers of animals. 

South Africa is a many-sided country. You 
may go there to marvel at its witch-doctors or 
the latest stunt in surf-riding; see Bushmen 
paintings or the newest airplane model down 
from Cairo—wild animals or wild flowers. 
You have your choice. Any one may find his 
hobby there and make the most of it. 


The Financial Outlook 
(Continued from page Ill) 


Politics 

HE stock market rally has unquestionably 
gee Mr. Hoover’s chances of re- 
election. At the time of writing this, his chances 
appear to be pretty good, the one greatest 
danger being, perhaps, that the rally started too 
soon and will peter out before election time. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s election would be bearish on 
business, while Mr. Hoover’s would be bullish. 

It is true that Mr. Roosevelt’s ideas on utili- 
ties and some other things do not coincide with 
those of the business community. It is also true 
that Mr. Garner, during the recent session of 
Congress, initiated and backed about as much 
bad legislation as one man could in a com- 
paratively short time. But, on the other hand, 
I am by no means convinced that Mr. Hoover’s 
various moves first to prevent, and then to cure 
the depression which he had failed to prevent, 
have been of any benefit whatever. I really 
believe, in fact, that business could have taken 
care of itself better than the Pré&ident has taken 
care of it. However, he has learned a great 
many lessons during the past three-and-a-half 


years and, given a chance, can probably steer 
the ship of State better than any other man 
today. 


Hoarding 

YMPTOMATIC of the changed psychology 
S of the past two months, hoarding has been 
steadily decreasing. As yet the decreases have 
not been of such proportions as to materially 
affect bank credit, but there must be a begin- 
ning and this seems to be well under way. I 
should be very much surprised if the trend of 
money in circulation did not remain downward 
for some time to come. 


Europe 


HERE is good reason to believe that certain 

foreign speculators bought our stock mar- 
ket when it was at bottom and, in a sense, 
started the August rally. The tendency toward 
strength in foreign exchanges around the end of 
August indicated, in my opinion, profit taking 
from abroad. 

The situation in France, which held up so 
well until recently, seems to have become 
relatively weaker lately. Germany is still a 
potential source of trouble. Hitler’s attitude is 
aggressive and uncompromising. The aged Von 
Hindenberg continues to try to hold things 
together — succeeding perhaps almost entirely 
because of the veneration in which he is held by 
the people. 

It is of course too soon to judge the results 
of the Ottawa Conference. The essence of the 
gathering — representing nearly a fourth of 
the population of the globe — was a quite 
natural tendency toward retaliation against our 
ever mounting tariffs. Such retaliation by Great 
Britain, however, amounts to biting off her 
nose to spite her face. 


(Conclusion 


E HAVE witnessed during the last 

month a great change of psychology 
throughout the country. This may be the be- 
ginning of a return to normal prosperity, but 
if this is the case, there should soon be some 
statistical evidence of improvement. 


BOOKS AND NERVES 
by MONTROSE J. MOSES 
in the November 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

















The ‘Reader’s Turn 


-A ‘Department of Comment and (Controversy 


Teaching Peace 
By Newe tt A. Ciapp 


LLOW me to compliment you on Education 
A at the Crossroads by Mr. Boardman in 
your August issue. I presume it is not too 
much to say that he has raised the most 
pertinent issue in education today. And the 
issue reveals itself in a great many ways. 

How shall history be taught? economics? 
and that rather recent effort to acquaint high 
school students with some of the fundamen- 
tal problems America, in particular, and the 
world, in general, are facing: American (or 
social) problems? The issue comes up to the 
librarian, to the teacher of English — in fact 
it is inescapable in carrying out the school 
programme. 

Unfortunately, I’m afraid the great em- 
phasis is on maintaining the status quo, al- 
though a great deal of lip service is paid to 
the ideal of educating for a changing world. 

At least two reasons explain the failure (up 
to date) of the great majority of schools. 
One — and it is fundamental — is the teach- 
ing force. Not enough attention has been 
paid to attracting the best talent into the 
classroom and keeping it there. The eye of 
the average teacher — especially the man — 
is on the executive’s position. The result is to 
leave the mediocre teacher in contact with 
the student, or if he is capable but does not 
care for the executive’s task, he moves on to 
other things. 

The other is the tremendous hostility of 
powerful interests in each community to any- 
thing that tends even to raise questions in 
the minds of the students. 

These two situations must be corrected 
before Mr. Boardman’s challenge has an 
even chance of becoming a future reality. 
And the most important — to me — is the 
teaching force. It takes courage, ability and 
vision to stimulate students to think; it 


takes a profession composed of the best peo- 
ple to be able to meet the powerful interests 
on their own ground and engage them in 
combat with any hope of making progress. 

But there are such people in the profession 
and they are doing a great deal of good. 

But what does the future hold? 

I have hopes that in the next generation or 
so we'll see definite progress along the lines 
indicated as desirable by Mr. Boardman. 
But the crisis is upon us. We can go very 
definitely either way at present and in the 
immediate future. 


The Depression 
By Rosert D. Forcan 


GREATLY enjoyed reading the timely arti- 
I cle by William Trufant Foster, When a 
Horse Balks, which appears in the current 
issue of Toe NortH American Review. 

There is vitality in all appearing in THE 
Nortu American Review, with much that 
is interesting and some that is irritating, 
making on the whole a very readable mag- 
azine for wide-awake people. 


Fiction 


By Mary Ponp 


ERMIT me to say that I think the story, 
| 1 meade Thief, by Louise Lambert- 
son, published in your July number is by far 
the best story you have published in months. 
I have never before read anything by Miss 
Lambertson, and assume she must be a 
young writer; but certainly we shall be 
privileged to read more of her work in THE 
NortH American Review. 

May I also comment on the article, These 
Germans, by William C. White. But then your 
articles are always good. 
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